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: 
is like a Thanksgiving Turkey—it has a quality that is all 
its own. Don't believe that some other is “just as good.” 
You've tried some other, now try a Dixon. 

At this season do not forget the little ones at school, 
See that they are provided with Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils and you wil] have cause for 
thanktulness all the year. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 
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Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people,have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almosi every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some oné has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 
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book form, 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 
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What Constitutes a Liberal Education for 


Boys Leaving School at Sixteen or Seventeen.* 
By H. &W. Eve. 


NE of the great problems pressing for speedy 
solution is how to provide for a liberal ed- 
ucation fairly complete in itself for the 
great number of boys who must leave 
school at sixteen or seventeen. There are 
two opposite dangers to be guarded against. 
One is the danger of too sweeping a re- 

form, the substitution of a one-sided, prosaic, narrow 
curriculum, supposed to bea direct preparation for prac- 
tical life, for an education that has some claim to be an 
instrument for developing the higher faculties of our 
nature. Both technical and commercial education may 
be carried on in such a way as to merit this reproach. 

The other danger is, perhaps, the commoner, as it is 
the more subtle. It arises partly from the unconscious 
application of the principle that ‘‘ the half is better than 
the whole”—an excellent motto where money-making 
and ambition are concerned, but scarcely applicable to 
education. In secondary schools of all grades much 
time is wasted on a very incomplete classical education. 
A sound knowledge of two classical languages, the usual 
argument runs, is an excellent basis for the acquisition 
of many kinds of knowledge, and an admirable instru- 
ment for cultivating intellectual tastes. Therefore, an 
imperfect knowledge of one of the two, and that the less 
noble, is, it is urged, an adequate machinery for produc- 
ing a moderate amount of the same results. As well 
argue that the half-finished foundations of a mansion 
daubed with untempered mortar are the best substruc- 
ture for a suburban villa. No doubt there is a reply: 
it is often maintained, first, that there is a sort of 
mystic value in the discipline of Latin which no other 
subject can supply, and, next, that a knowledge of Latin 
is essential to the understanding of our own language 
and a valuable aid to the acquisition of others. The 
first argument has some weight, but it may well be 
questioned whether there is so great a difference be- 
tween the discipline of Latin and the discipline of other 
languages as there is popularly supposed to be. Forthe 
practical study of our own language a very small knowl- 
edge of Latin, such as might be gained by a year’s 
study, is adequate; the connotation of English words 
has changed very much from that of their Latin origi- 
nals. In fact, Greek is far more valuable for modern 
compounds like abiogenesis or thermodynamics. 

That asound knowledge of Latin is a real help to 
learning other languages is true—but it must be a 
sound knowledge, which is rare, and indirect methods 
take time. On the whole, then, there seems but little 
ground for givirg up a large share of the limited time 
which most boys can afford for their education to a sub- 
ject which has long ceased to have any practical utility, 
which is thrown aside as soon as school-days are over, 
and which gives little or no stimulus to those intellectual 
tastes which are the salt of life. The last consideration 
is of paramount importance. 


*Part of a Paper read before the British Association at Glas- 
gow, and published in fullin 74e Educational Times, London, 
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One of the greatest evils of the present day is tke in- 
Ordinate amount of time and thought bestowed by 
young men on the trivial chronicles of cricket and foot- 
ball matches, and even on the sordid records of the 
turfand the betting-ring. The practice of athletics has 
done much to develop the sound body ; the literature of 
athletics can hardly be said to cultivate the sound mind. 
One of the first requisites of a liberal education is to 
supply an antidote to puerile and ‘illiterate tastes : the 
incomplete classical education of many of our secondary 
schools does but little in that direction. 

The remedy is not far to seek. Happily the practical 
requirements and the general trend of the higher 
thought of the modern world are not very widely sepa- 
rated. The dominating factors of modern thought are 
the scientific spirit which permeates every department 
of human activity and the growing desire to know some- 
thing of other nations, to pronote international inter- 
course, and to bring about the unity of civilized nations. 
It may well be that where the period of education is 
prolonged the introduction to modern thought is most 
effectually attained by indirect methods ; where time is 
strictly limited, we must go to work in a skorter way, 
and give up whatever fails to conduce directly either to 
practical utility or to the cultivation of intellectual 
tastes capable of immediate gratification. 

Moreover the balance must be held between the hu- 
manistic and the scientific sides of education. Commer- 
cial education may easily drift into ignoring both ; 
technical education is not humanistic, and often runs 
the risk of being unscientific. 

Allow me to submit briefly what seems to me the nor- 
mal curriculum for a school whose pupils leave at six- 
teen or seventeen. I say normal, for variations are 
always to be encouraged. To begin with, there are the 
essential subjects, the correct use of one’s own language, 
at least enough English literature to give the habit of 
reading thoughtfully and the desire to read more, the 
outlines of history and geography, and, I should like to 
add, the elementary principles of political economy, 
which I know from experience are quite within the range 
of boys of that age. Science must filla large place: 
more than a third, possibly half, of a boy’s time ought 
to be given to arithmetic, mathematics, and science. On 
the scientific side two things are essential : the first is a 
clear idea of scientific method. Tle other is to secure 
that elemer tary knowledge of scientific results and gen- 
eralizations which is essential to intelligent reading, say, 
of Prince Kropotkin’s articles in the Nineteenth Century. 
As to mathematics, economy is required ; they should 
be taught with a more direct view to their physical ap- 
plications ; in cases where they present unusual difficul- 
ties to the student, I should even be prepared to substi- 
tute the elements of logic. On the humanistic side it is 
reasonable to assume that the study. of other languages 
than our own is not only practically useful, but the 
most effective means of promoting accuracy of thought 
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and the correct use of English, as well as of instilling 
literary tastes. Every boy of sixteen or seventeen ought 
‘to leave school able to read French and German, and 
with at least some idea of speaking and writing them. 
No doubt something has been done for the study of 
French, but there is plenty of room for improvement. 
The comparative neglect of German is inexcusable ; not 
only is its literature equal to that of French, but there 
is hardly a subject on which it is not worth while to 
consult some German authority. Moreover, to recur to 
an argument I have used before, the study of these 
languages, with the study of physical science, may be 
pursued with pleasure and profit when school-days are 
over ; itis comparatively easy to attain sufficient pro- 
ficiency in them to create the desire for further 
study. 

But it may still be asked: Can we dispense with the 
discipline of Latin? How do you propose to secure the 
habit of subtle observation, the severe training of the 
reasoning powers, involved in reconstructing a compli- 
cated paragraph in a foreign idiom? The answer is 
that but few of the boys we are dealing with get that 
habit or that training from Latin. The problems of 
French and German are less difficult than those of Latin 
and Greek, but there is a better chance of grappling 
with them successfully, and, as has been wisely said, “a 
little success is good for all of us.” Notthat French 
and German are reallyeasy. I would undertake to find 
passiges in either language without a single unfamiliar 
word or technical expression in which nine intelligent 
persons out of ten would make some mistake or other. 
The other day I was looking over the German examina- 
tion papers of some seventy to eighty intelligent young 
women, some of them first-rate German scholars. Only 

. one of them gave correctly the exact force of the simple 
word mir, “for myself,” in a poem of Goethe's. It 
needs but little experience of modern language teach- 
ing torealize how much the accuracy of observation and 
the power of following a train of thought, which consti- 
tute the disciplinary value of the classics, are demanded 
in rendering French and German into English and vice 
versa, And the discipline of French and German leads 
to something tangible; that of Latin does not. No 
doubt many precautions must be taken: an early be- 
ginning must be made, and that probably by some of 
the modern methods in which oral teaching is sys- 
tematized and which add so much life and interest to 
the study; the teacher must have both scholarly and 
literary instincts, and in the higher stages reading-books 
must be chosen which require sustained thought. Only 
under such conditions can modern languages become a 
worthy rival of classics; secure those conditions, and I 
po that a good many educational problems would be 
solved. 


Ce 
French Observation School in America. 


The French minister of commerce, M. Millerand, is 
reported to have in mind the establishment of a French 
school in the United States for the practical study of 
American industrial methods. Itseems that the French 
government has become convinced of the folly of send- 
ing students in engineering and other scientific subjects 
to Germany, Belgium, and England, when the United 
States is already so far ahead of those countries in or- 
ganization and methods of work. Henceforth a few 
French students will be sent to European countries to 
study special industries, but for general technical edu- 
cation they will go to the United States where “ they 
will be able to study, under competent guidance, that 
audacity, inventive genius, and marvelous organization 
which has lifted the industrial world of America above 
those of her European rivals. 

_ The central bureau or college will probably be estab- 
lished in Philadelphia or Chicago. There will be a di- 
rector and two or three sub-directors. 
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Education for the Trades. 


What Can Technical High Schools Do for It? 


By CHARLES F. WARNER, Principal of Mechanic Arts High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


The question of education for the tradesis only a part 
of the larger question of technical education, which in- 
cludes every kind of teaching that may have a direct 
and practical influence upon the varied industrial life of 
our times. Such a question cannot properly relate to 
all grades of schools from the primary up; but it may 
concern the secondary schools, and possibly the upper 
grades of the grammar schools, as well as the colleges 
of technology and of commerce. Broad and general 
principles should control the earlier education with little 
or no reference to special callings; but so soon as the 
youth comes to the point in his career when, consider- 
ing his own capacities and the conditions which surround 
him, he ought to face the question of fitting himself for 
the best form of self-support and service to the commu- 
nity that he is capable of attaining, then education may 
properly take on more or less of the characteristics of 
special training. This principle has long been recog- 
nized, and for the comparative few, who have unfortu- 
nately been called the favored class, schools have been 
provided, both at public and at private expense, whose 
chief function has been to furnish their students with 
the intellectual equipment needed for further study in 
colleges or professional schools. That much of the 
teaching in these schools is of a general nature—intend- 
ed to assist in the all-round development of the man or 
woman, rather than to begin the creation of the special- 
ist—cannot be denied; but the ultimate object of Amer- 
ican colleges, whether classical, scientific, or technical, 
and consequently the ultimate function of the prepara- 
tory schools, tho rarely admitted in either case, has, 
nevertheless, been in large measure to give their stu- 
dents that information and training which should en- 
able them to earn their way in some form of business or 
professional life. This tendency of American schools 
toward practical aims and methods has been assisted by 
the rapid and successful development of the elective 
system, which has caused the so-called broader features 
both of collegiate and of popular education to assume 
even less relative importance, yielding to the growing 
demand for that instruction which may be quickly turned 
to practical account. 

That there is a distinct and just demand for a contin- 
uation and extension of the reform already begun, which 
is to bring the work of American schools more closely 
in touch with the life of the times, cannot be doubted. 
The remarkable growth of higher technical schools, the 
success of the manual-training movement, the prosperity 
of private commercial schools and correspondence 
schools for mechanics and other workers—not to speak 
of the occasional trade school—furnish sufficient evi- 
dence that all, or nearly all, of the various forms which 
practical education has thus far assumed have come in 
answer to a natural and extensive demand. But that all 
these schools fully realize all that is sometimes claimed 
for them cannot for one moment be maintained. We 
must recognize their value, but at the same time ac- 
knowledge the incompleteness of the answer which they 
furnish to the general industrial needs of our time. 

The higher technical schools as such have reached a 
high degree of excellence in this country. They com- 
pare favorably with the best in any other country; but 
their main function is to train men for the engineering 
professions who shall intelligently direct the application 
of natural forces to industrial and economic problems, 
securing the greatest possible efficiency by taking full 
advantage of every new discovery and invention. The 
graduates of these schools are well equipped in science, 
both pure and applied, and qualified to investigate new 
problems; but their proper work is to plan, advise, and 
direct. Generally speaking, their education stands in 
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the way of their serving manufacturing corporations as 
foremen and managers, positions which many of them 
would be glad to secure, because of unwillingness at their 
age and with all their knowledge to begin at the bottom 
of the business and acquire, patiently, the necessary de- 
tails. They have been educated away from the rank and 
file of the great army of industrial workers. Shop fore- 
men say that they prefer to teach boys, who realize that 
they have much to learn and are willing to take the time 
for it. 

I have said that the graduates of these schools of en- 
gineering fill a comparatively limited, tho important, 
place in the industrial world. But, notwithscanding 
this fact, there seems to be a tendency in technical 
schools of a lower grade to aspire to the higher rank, 
forgetting that they were organized upon a more gen- 
eral educational basis and with the avowed purpose of 
serving industrial needs in the broader sense. As ex- 
amples, one may recall a certain school in Chicago, one 
in northern New York, one in Maryland, and one in Cal- 
ifornia. This tendency, it seems to me, is to be lament- 
ed. The great need of our time is more technical edu- 
cation of a secondary type; there is quite enough of 
the collegiate grade. We must lay the foundations 
broad, as well as deep, if, as educators, we are to meet 
fully the responsibility laid upon us of contributing our 
share toward developing and maintaining the industrial 
supremacy of the nation. To do this we muss work thru 
the people’s schools—the public high schools in which 
manual training is emphasized, Here is.where a good 
part at least of the great work for industrial education 
must be done. 


The Practical Argument More Potent than the Educational. 


If we examine into the causes which have operated 
most powerfully to bring the manual-training movement 
to its present state of development, we shall find, I think, 
much to justify the proposal to teach tradesin the tech- 
nical high schools. We flatter ourselves sometimes, I 
suspect, that the educational argument for manual 
training is a complete answer to those prejudices which 
have so long held up the traditional trainiag in the so- 
called liberal studies as educationally superior to the 
results of technical instruction, and that it has at the 
same time fully satisfied those who have been clamoring 
for the practical school. While I am in hearty accord 
with the theory of manual training as an educational 
principle, and would pay all due honor to its many noble 
advocates whose influence has surely been great, I can- 
not ignore the fact that the practical argument has had 
greater weight than the educational with the average 
citizen and with his boy. Manual-training schools have 
come to stay, because there is a demand for that form 
of education which shall connect itself with pro- 
ductive industries and with the employments which 
the youths of our land are by force of circumstances 
bound to follow. “They are one result of the develop- 
ment of our civilization, and are as inevitable as other 
results of the operation of natural laws. It is our duty 
S appreciate their full mission and to see that they ful- 

Il it. 

A clear recognition of the demand for the practical in 
education would relieve us of the supposed necessity of 
proving that manual training is as intellectual, as en- 
nobling, as uplifting, as training in the liberal arts. 
Since we have this form of education well established, 
let its general educational basis be admitted, while we 
give our attention to making it more effective in those 
directions in which its peculiar value seems to lie. In 
doing this we shall not by any means set aside educa- 
tional principles. We may look upon educational man- 
ual training as a necessary intermediate step in the 
growth of modern educational philosophy and practice; 
but we have not, it seems to me, rightly conceived the 
true destiny of the practical movement in education, if 
we are content with introducing manual training depart- 
ments into the traditional high school, or, indeed, with 
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organizing the independent manual training high school 
so-called, if such schools do not somewhere in their cur- 
ricula give greater emphasis than has yet been given, 
generally speaking, to technical education. 


True Educational Values. 


The time-honored argument that this or that study is 
to be pursued, not because it has any practical value, 
but simply for the mental discipline it affords, is not now 
generally regarded as sound; but it must be admitted 
that we do not better it much by substituting for the 
discipline of books the discipline of a few mechanical 
exercises which in themselves, have very l’*tle practical 
connection with the industrial world. This criticism is 
in full accord with modern educational theory. It is 
coming more and more to be recognized among educa- 
tional experts that educational values should not be esti- 
mated altogether according to the training which a cer- 
tain study affords while it is being pursued, but rather 
by the consideration of whether that study or that exer- 
cise is likely to be continued in practical life. It seems 
strange that so little attention has been paid hitherto to 
a question of so great importance. If the school is to 
fit for life, why should it not teach the youth what life 
demands in maturer years? There has always been a 
stereotyped answer to this question, namely, that it is 
the function of the school to furnish broad and general 
discipline, leaving the more practical lessons to the ex- 
perience of actual life. But if the youth may begin with 
the actual experiences of life in school, so to speak, and 
thereby gain, not merely equal, but better, disciplinary 
advantages, it seems to me that the old ideas of educa- 
tional values will need to be amended, if not altogether 
abandoned.* 

I suppose we may take it for granted that the dogma _ 
of pure mental discipline has been well-nigh demolished. 
This is one great point gained. No modern teacher con- 
siders that a study is of great value if it furnishes strong 
mental discipline in school regardless of all other ques- 
tions. Such a study may, indeed, be very valuable as a 
means of discipline during school life, and if it is to be 
entirely dropped at the end of the school period, and es- 
pecially if the peculiar mental processes which it fur- 
nishes are not to be carried on in after life, no matter how 
valuable it may be in itself as a study, it loses greatly in 
educational value when compared with another study 
which is equally valuable as a school exercise, and at the 
same time likely to be carried into practice when the 
school days are over. Now, while it will not be ques- 
tioned that the introduction of the manual training ele- 
ment has enlarged the educational output of our schools, 
it is equally clear that there is areal danger that the 
manual exercise element as such may be open to the 
same criticism of comparatively inferior educational 
value as is now being generally admitted to be true of 
the old doctrines of mental discipline. 


Industrial Demands of the Times. 


But these educational considerations, however valu- 
able, are not the only ones to be kept inview. The real 
motive power behind the whole matter is the demand of 
the practical age in which we live. This must influence 
all educational thought, and it certainly has modified it 
to a considerable extent in recent years. One cannot, 
of course, claim.that the great advances that have al- 
ready been made in technical educatior are due wholly 
to material or mercenary motives. Probably the best 
expression of the practical element in education has 
been due to a broader view of educational principles and 
an almost unconscious drift in the direction of the tech- 
nical element. But, after all this is admitted, I still 
believe it is the urgent demand for the practical which 
has shaken up the old educational systems, and called 
for a thoro study and readjustment of educational val- 
ues. There can certainly be no doubt about the demand 


* See paper on Some New Aspects of Educational Thought, by 
Supt. Thomas M. Balliet: Proceedings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 1899. 
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for industrial teaching, and especially for that part of 
it which has been described as education for the trades. 
One needs only to ask his next-door neighbor, if he be a 
manufacturer, to be told that the situation in industial 
quarters is alarming, and steadily growing woree. We 
have an increasing army of inferior workmen; but skilled 
mechanics who are not specialists—i. e., the all-round 
machinist, carpenter, pattern maker, blacksmith, etc., 


of former days—are few in number, and are, for the. 


most part, advanced in years. Some of them were 
trained under a system which, in this country, is prac- 
tically gone. Others have got their training thru a 
combination of fortuitous circumstances which can hard- 
ly be called a system. They are the lucky few who have 
managed somehow to circumvent the tendencies of the 
age, and secure what has remained of the old-time shop 
instruction, which was universally the pride of our in- 
dustrial fathers. Young men are not, as a rule, being 
trained to take their places; and the manufacturing in- 
dustries are so conducted in our time that there can be 
no adequate provision made for supplying the need which 
was formerly met by the apprentice system. 

In every part of the country the great industries are 
seeking in vain for American-trained foremen and me- 
chanics of the old-time type. Our shops are filled with 
foreign-born, unskilled workmen, often under the direc- 
tion of experts born and trained abroad, while the gram- 
mar schools and high schools are every year sending out 
vast numbers of our own boys utterly unfitted to enter 
the shops excepting in the very lowest capacity. But, 
as has already been pointed out, there is little or no op- 
portunity for them even in this lowest capacity, since 
thereisnoapprenticesystem. Manufacturers, superinten- 
dents, foremen cannot afford to be bothered with them. 
They are entirely out of adjustment with modern indus- 
trial conditions. American boys ought to have the 
opportunity, and they ought to be fitted to enter the 
trades and become skilful, thinking mechanics, greatly 
superior to the foreign-born workers who now fill our 
shops. How is this result to be brought about? The 
modern system of intensified production cannot be 
changed. An apprentice system like that which has 
passed away cannot he revived. The higher technical 
schools are concerned with questions of a different na- 
ture, and cannot directly meet this need. The various 
efforts made thru correspondence schools, Christian as- 
sociation schools, night schools, can never furnish a 
complete answer to the real problem. Jt is a question of 
public education just as surely as training for commer- 
cial life, or any other form of employment for which 
our youths now find more or less adequate training. 
What department of our public school system, as now 
organized and carried on, can more properly undertake 
to solve this question than the manual training school 
of the higher grade? 


What the Manual Training Schools Can Do. 


But in this, as in all educational matters, it is often 
easier to see that a certain result should be accomplished, 
and, indeed, to state thru what agencies it may be 
brought about, than to map out a plan of action along 
the desired line which shall be thoroly practicable. If 
it be admitted that our educational system ought to be 
adjusted to industrial needs and derands in the direc- 
tion of the leading trades; and if it be admitted also 
that the best medium, at present, thru which this ad- 
justment may be brought about is the manual training 
or secondary technical school, the essential part of the 
problem still remains unsolved until we have shown more 
definitely what can be done by these schools, and how 
they are to do it. 

At first thought the question seems appalling. Teach 
the trades—men exclaim—all the trades, in our manual 
training schools! Impossible! we are told ; and if one 
admits the extreme conception of industrial education 
which some hold, there is some ground for the objection 
that such education isimpracticable. But education for 
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the trades does not necessitate that highly specialized 
instruction implied in the term “ mono-technic” or 
“trade school,” as commonly understood. And, if we 
examine closely the present status of the traces them- 
selves, we shall find that in the very field we propose to 
enter many of the supposed complications and difficulties 
vanish on approach, while others may be easily elim- 
inated. 

The decay of the apprentice system is not the only 
result of the changes in the industrial methods. Along 
with it have perished many of the trades as known in 
former times. The wonderful development of machin- 
ery and machine methods, especially in this country, 
and the realization of the immense profitableness of 
rapid production thus made possible, have led to such a 
degree of specializing in the trades, thru the principle 
of the division of labor—to such a development of 
trades within trades—that many of the original, all- 
round trades of our fathers have been lost. Take the 
single example of the wood-working trade. Instead of 
the carpenter, cabinet-maker, and pattern-maker, which 
was the old division, we now have the plain-sawyer, 
band-sawyer, turner, pattern-maker, molder, carver, 
framer, lather, stair-builder, and joiner or finisher, each 
skilled in his own specialty, butin noother. These may 
be called the ten distinct wood-working trades ; but in 
reality there is scarcely more than one of the original 
trades left, viz., pattern-making, and that has, and 
always did have, a limited field. The same thing is true 
of all the so-called machine trades. 

In European countries such an intensified division of 
the fundamental trades is not found. Germany is still 
a country of all-round trades, altho she is rapidly develoy- 
ing her manufactures on a large scale, and is even now 
in many lines successfully competing with us in the 
world’s industrial markets. Her class system enables 
her to retain her general trades as practical training 
schools for her artisans; and her lesson to us is to be 
foundinthis fact rore thanin her trade schools, in which, 
for the most part, she offers to her industrial workers 
instruction in the common branches. Her mechanics, 
even tho they become specialists, are thus broadly edu- 
cated in technical, as well as in more general, directions. 
They are greatly superior to American machine hands. 
Had she equal natural resources, she would soon dis- 
tance us in the industrial race, and may, indeed, as it is. 
In her system of industrial education, as we)] as in her 
social conditions, she already has an immense advartage 
in the field of trades. If we would maintain our indus- 
trial supremacy, we must supply in our educational 
system some equivalent for the technical training 
furnished by the old-time appentice system in our own 
country and by the fundamental trades abroad. 

But what can we do? It is clearly impracticable to 
teach highly specialized trades in our schools ; nor would 
this be right. Specialization is the result of high 
pressure production and has, on the whole, made against 
the technical education of the individual. The schools 
should not, if they could, fall into line and help along 
an evil which they ought to strive to remove. Educa- 
tion may recognize the problem of the mill and give it 
due weight; but in the last analysis its duty is to seek 
the good of the individual. This high duty demands 
that the individual oe given a chance to develop all his 
powers, and be limited only by natural conditions, to the 
end that he may make the most of himself in whatever 
line of activity circumstances may place him. If he is 
to become a machine specialist, his education should be 
directed to giving him as much as possible of the broad 
training useful in any calling, but it should not fail to 
give also that technical preparation which shall erable 
him to learn, without waste of time, to do whatever is 
demanded by his specialty, intelligently and with the 
highest degree of efficiency. The manval] training 
school, while it should constantly hold before him the 
best ideals of citizenship, and offer him studies which 
shall cultivate those ideals, should also develop him 
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along technical lines, both in theory and in practice, by 
exercises in both lines of work which are consistent with 
modern industrial methods. He should not be taught 
anything which he will have to forget, or which will be 
of no use to him when he gets to work. No time should 
be wasted in exercies for mere discipline. His educa- 
tion should furnish him with the essential practical ele- 
ments given by the apprentice system and add much of 
a general nature which that system did not give. 

With this conception of the character of the educa- 
tion needed for the trades, it will be seen that we have 
not to consider the highly specialized trades of our time, 
but rather the principles and operations which are 
fundamental to certain groups of these trades. But 
these principles and operations should be so thoroly 
mastered that entrance into the field of the specialist 
shall be made very easy. No one will pretend that 
this is the case now, even in our best manual training 
high schools. The time devoted to mechanical work 
during the four years’ course is about ninety working 
days of nine hours each, divided about equally between 
wood work and iron work, each of which is subdivided 
into two or more lines of work. Thus each line of work 
has scarcely more than the equivalent of one solid 
month’s time devoted to it. Compare the technical 
product of such a course with three or four years of 
apprenticeship in any one of these lines! No wonder 
that practical men say of themanual work accomplished 
in many of our schools: ‘It’s well enough. My boy 
likes it, and goes to school more willingly on account of 
it; besides, he learns quite a number of things that 
make him handy about the house.” 

It is not reasonable to expect so much time to be de- 
voted to mechanical work, even in our best schools, as 
is implied in an apprentice system, noris this necessary. 
In the old shops, for the first job, boys were often given 
a barrel of nuts to tap, and for the second job a second 
barrel of nuts to tap, and for the third two barrels of 
bolts to fit to the nuts. Such intensified practice as 
this is not called for nor admissable in a school, but it 
contrasts strangely with the prevailing theory of manual 
training that the educational, and therefore the entire, 
value of a given exercise is exhausted after it has once 
been laboriously worked out. For a thoro mastery of 
technical principles there ought to be some repetition ; 
and both in plan and execution the question of economy 
of material and time should have an important place. 
This would be one step in the direction of teaching for 
the traies ; the second step should be to allow special- 
izing for three or four years in one line of mechanical 
work—say, pattern-making, cabinet-making, forging, 
machine-shop practice; the third step should be to 
double the amount of time devoted to mechanical prac- 
tice by allowing voluntary work after the regular school 
hours; the fourth step should be to bring the other 
school exercises—especially those in science and mathe- 
matics—into closer correlation with the special mechan- 
ical work being done. With these four changes accom- 
plished in a well-equipped school, we may then claim to 
have done something in educating our boys for the 
trades. Let there be, if possible, in addition to this, a 
single post graduate year, during which a boy may de- 
vote all his time to his chosen line of work, and the 
problem of making up for the loss of the old-time 
apprentice system in certain trades is practically solved, 

_while we have secured at the same time four years of 
general school work which that system could not permit. 

In conclusion, it may be well to say, lest I may be 
misunderstood, that I do not take the ground that edu- 
cation for industrial pursuits is, or ought to be, the sole 
object of the manual training school; nor do I believe 
that the manual training school is the only one 
where such teaching may properly be done. We 
probably shall make in due time a place in our school 
system for the tradé school, in which a much more com- 
plete and specialized line of industrial training will be 
carried on than it is possible to mingle with the stand- 
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ard features of the manual training or technical high 
school. In the meantime, the schools we have ought to 
rise to their full duty and recognize a need whicn they 
can in some measure meet. But we must hold to the 
fundamental principle involved in that educational 
trinity—the hand, the head, and the heart—nothing 
complete in education without these three. We must 
maintain the dignity of labor, throw aside mere mercen- 
ary motives, and uphold the ideal practical school by 
whatever name it may be called, and make it, no less 
than other parts of our great system of education for 
the people, a means of expansion into a higher life. 


a 
Class Management and Discipline. IV. 
By Joseeu §. TAYLOR, Principal Public School 19, New. York. 


(Continued from last week.) 
The Tone of a Class, 


A safe index of the discipline of a class is a group of 
facts that constitute what may be called the class tone. 
This is revealed by the sentiments, manners, morals, and 
personal appearances of children. One becomes con- 
scious of the tone of a class by the voices in which the 
members speak, the expression of their countenances, 
and the kind of language they use. Loyalty to the class, 
school, teacher, and principal, is evidence of a high tone. 
Cleanliness and neatness of person and attire speak for 
themselves. One often finds classes of which the ma- 
jority have clean hands and faces, well-kempt hair, pol- 
ished shoes; and inthe same school other classes in 
which there is wholesale untidiness. Filthy children 
have no self-respect. There is little use in preaching 
of a clean heart to a fellow who has not hada good bath 
within a month. The early Christians did not associate 
cleanliness and godliness as we are doing it now. In 
fact, they distinctly taught that the body must be con- 
demned even if cleanliness is neglected. That ancient 
theology has a good many devotees in these days. But 
a high-toned class must propagate the gospel of soap. 
Every public school ought to have a bath, or at least a 
lavatory. If I had my choice between a modeling-room 
and a bath-room I should have the bath. 

In this matter, however, much can be accomplished by 
kindness and tact even without the facilities alluded to. 
The experienced teacher picks out clean children and 
compliments them. This suggestion, often repeated, is 
sufficient for the majority of the unclean. Such gentle 
measures, if insufficient, may be supplemented by a po- 
lite note to the mother requesting her co-operation. 


Punishments. 


Up to this point we have discussed matters upon which 
there is probably a general agreement. Now we ap- 
proach a theme on which there exists a wide ditterence 
of opinion. Whatever attitude one takes he is sure to 
be criticised by one school of educators or another. We 
shall therefore boldly advocate what experience has 
taught us to be a necessity, regardless of utopian theo- 
ries invented by people who are not engaged in the ac- 
tual work of teaching. 

This discussion is intended primarily for beginners. 
Beginners always have more or less trouble with the 
discipline; so true is this, as every principal knows, that 
too large a proportion of novices will demoralize an en- 
tire school. Ordinarily the resources of an inexperi- 
ence teacher are exhausted in a few minutes or hours: 
first he scolds the children ; then he whips them; then 
he sends them to the principal. Where corporal pun- 
ishment is prohibited his armory contains only the two 
weapons, scolding and reporting. 

It is intended by what follows to offer a number of 
suggestions which will increase the available means for 
maintaining order at the disposal of the beginner. My 
reply to all critics is in advance that order must be main- 
tained at all hazards, and if it cannot be done by the best 
method, then let it be done by an inferior one. It is 
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better to appeal to motives which might be open to cri- 
ticism from the highest ideal point of view than to at- 
tempt to teach under conditions of disorder which offer no 
moral possibilities whatever. Children kave a wholesome 
contempt for people who come into a class-room and de- 
liver gentle homilies on virtue, but lack the moral force 
to maintain order. Such teachers remind me of a mis- 
sionary who proclaims peace and good will among canni- 
bals and is eaten up for his pains ! 

It has already been said that the teacher must rely 
upon himself if he would enjoy the respect of his pupils. 
But in order to succeed thus he should have a large re- 
serve fund of resources. It is quite impossible for a 
successful disciplinarian to explain how he governs. 
You may control by an occasional glance, by the tone of 
your voice, by your mere presence. A skilful teacher 
wields a subtle influence that cannot be weighed, meas- 
ured, or defined. Nevertheless, it is possible to name 
some elements that we know to be present in good dis- 
cipline. Among these are the following: (a) A pupil 
must be made to feel that you are kind at heart and a 
friend of children. 

(b) He should believe in your fairness and in the ab- 
solute sincerity of all you do and say. 

(c) He should know that you never punish out of re- 
venge, anger, or prejudice. A mother came to my school 
one day in answer to a summons, because her boy had 
disobeyed, and said: “Johnny acknowledges that he is 
in the wrong, and speaks of his teacher in the highest 
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terms.” That was the triumph of a fine character 
There are, however, mothers of a different type, who tell 
you how good Johnnie is at home and in Sunday school. 
They cannot understand why he should be bad in your 
school. There is more hope of reforming the worst lit- 
tle reprobate out of jail who has no parents, than there 
is of saving children who have been petted by doting 
mammas into self-righteous sneaks and hypocrites. 

(d) The public opinion of the class and school is a 
powerful factor of discipline. This attaches to each 
teacher a certain rank. The teaching corpsis organ- 
ized by the little philosophers into a hierarchy, in which 
the various orders and ranks may or may not correspond 
with the official rank. Teachers are discussed in the 
playground and on thestreet. Things that occurin the 
class-rooms become public property in the little school 
world. And thus a body of tradition grows up about 
each teacher. Ask a pupil about a given teacher and 
he will give you a more or less accurate estimate of his 
character and success. When time for promotion comes, 
he knows definitely that he would like to go to A’s class 
rather than B’s for reasons satisfactory to himself. The 
school world is either for or against you, and your disci- 
pline is correspondingly easy or difficult. 

The number and importance of these silent influences 
that work for or against you determine to what extent 
your class government is accomplished by conscious con- 
trol and the authority of the principal. 

(To be continued.) 





Letters. 


Mossbacks in Editorial Chairs. 


I wish we could get the newspapers in this good state 
of Tennessee to take a more intelligent view than they 
do take of modern education. An example of their at- 
titude is seen in their comments upon the letter of a 
Chattanooga man who wrote to the News of that city to 
say that his boy who has been in school a whole year 
knows a lot about spiders, crabs, crawfish, turtles, and 
such like, but that his penmanship and spelling are be- 
low par. Healso called attention toa book known as 
“Seaside and Wayside,” full of information about in- 
sects, and if it is wise to have children of poor men 
spend their time over such side issues. 

Did the News attempt to enlighten this man ; to ex- 
plain to him that the boy who had not yet learned to 
spell and cipher, could not learn any the faster if 
the so-called side issues were dropped; that a child 
cannot be taught twice as much arithmetic by giving 
him twice the dose, but that he can learn up to the fa- 
tigue point, and no further; that the three R's have not 
suffered from the enrichment of the school curriculum, 
and that poor spelling was more prevalent fifty years 
ago than it is today? Was an attempt made to uphold 
the hands of Superintendent Barrett and his corps of 
progressive teachers? 

Not on your—I had nearly relapsed in slang. The 
News merely replied sententiously: “Certainly we do 
not believe such a course wise. A child which has only 
a limited opportunity for an education should be taught 
the branches that are absolutely necessary in the ordin- 
ary walks of life, and a curriculum covering these 
branches is all that should be allowed in a public school.” 

That was surely bad enough, but listen to the Mem- 
phis Scimitar commenting upon the above caseand some 
recent criticisms—possibly legitimate enough—of ex- 
cesses in “visualization” in Chicago. “The humbug- 
ging fads referred to in these Chattanooga and Chicago 
instances are not confined to the public schools of those 
cities. They are followed to some extent in the schools 
of all the cities,and it is high time that a halt was called 
upon the practice. It is an imposition on teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils, and also upon taxpayers who have to 
pay the score. The cause of public education is vital 





to us as individuals and asa nation. It should not be 
perverted to the uses of cranks.” 

My whole point is that these editors, like many of 
their constituency will not take a dynamic rather than 
a static view of the educational situation. “One hun- 
dred hours devoted to spelling,” say they “produce 
unsatisfactory results. Therefore soak it to ’em two 
hundred hours and get twice as good spelling.” Unfor- 
tunately for their theory the human being is not a slot 
machine. A temperature of, say, 100 degrees in a hot- 
house will produce asparagus of a certain size, but you 
cannot get asparagus twice as big by raising the temper- 
ature to two hundred degrees. 

Chattanooga. JOSEPH T. MCALLISTER. 


SP 


Clean Teeth et al. 


For some time THE JOURNAL has been insisting on 
the need for instruction in proper care of the teeth. 
Mr. Booker Washington in his great book also urges the 
gospel of the toothbrush.’ This seems to be quite 
proper, and in this age of expansion the idea might be 
carried farther with profit. For ages the saying 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness” has been accepted 
as axiomatic. The application however has been chiefly 
external. All schoolmasters have insisted on a clean. 
and well-cared for outward appearance and the lesson 
has surely sunk deep. So well has this truth been as- 
similated that the well-taught boy or gir] can scarcely 
be induced to accept any work entailing dirt except as 
a last resort. When this point has been reached your 
educated boy feels that he has been degraded and to a 
degree loses hope. 

Manual training has come in and the dignity of labor 
is diligently preached. The half-educated begin to sus- 
pect that part of the truth may have escaped them. 
They see dimly that a man may wear soiled clothes and 
be in a truer sense clean. Hence arises the opening to 
impress these finer meanings of cleanliness. Let us not 
however stop with the teeth, important as they are. 
Strike for “the altogether.” The teeth are. important, 
members, but there are others. In addition to the more 
noticeable and outward points of cleanliness, a casual 
glance would reveal certain other fields for instruction. 
Without trying to exhaust the list I will mention the 
scalp, the skin, the air passages, the breath, the stom- 
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ach, and the habits. All of these should be clean. Not 
merely to appearances but truly. 

Clean air passages means of course only the nose and 
throat, but to the knowing it also means the ear. Those 
who are ignorant of the prime importance and interde- 
pendence of these organs should speedily inform them- 
selves and Jearn if there is anything that they are leav- 
ing out of their teaching. 

The state of things that has caused the appearance 
of the bath tub in city school-houses is not not known to 
all teachers, perhaps, and certainly not to all the think- 
ing public. This subject will continue to call forth 
more and more attention. The visit of the surgeon to 
vaccinate the pupils of the school ought to open the 
eyes of thoughtful teachers to the care of the skin. 
This condition is peculiar to city slums, you say. By no 
means. How many boys are there in the country 
schools who bathe in summer only, and then in the 
swimming hole? Can we blame them for truancy when 
the warm June day calls them to their annual ablution? 
Think of the commanding call of your own instincts at 
such a season had you not compromised on one of the 
conventions of civilization. 

Clean stomachs! Shades of Delmonico preserve us. 
This long-suffering member has surely borne a multitude 
of sins. The boy who was reciting comparison of ad- 
jectives and boldly said, ‘sick, sicker, dead,” might 
have described our latter end had not the cooking 
school come in to our relief. There is now hope for the 
rising generation. For years we have felt driven to 
work over a lot of matter about alcohol and nicotine 
which we thought grossly exaggerated. Now we can 
touch lightly on things not well known, and plant our 
feet firmly on facts firmly fixed. The intimate connec- 
tion between good digestion, good health, good breath, 
good color, and good work should be known by all 
teachers and taught to all men. 

Clean habits will lead us far afield. A little only can 
be pointed out as this branches out into the whole 
sphere of education. In the first place no habit should be 
formed thatin any way bars the highest usefulness of this 
physicalframe. Many such will occur to any one. But 
this is negative. Anything that helps toward smooth 
action may well be formed into a clean habit. Prompt- 
ness, cheerfulness, courtesy, truthfulness, humility—not 
to mention others. The list can be much enlarged and 
it leads up by insensible changes to the next higher 
stage, Godliness. 

The innate love of the Anglo-Saxon can be made use 
of to instill thoughtfulness for others. Hence will come 
the social virtues and the regard for appearances. 
“The kindest thing in the kindest way” has not yet 
been exhausted. What firmer ground can be secured 
for the structure of citizenship and religion than this of 
altruism? The teachers and the preachers have this 
duty laid upon them. Shall we slight our share? 

St. Louis. W.s. P. EvANs. 

Pr 


What to Do. 


The smoke of the political contest has partly hlown 
away and an era of reform (?) has, it is said, set in, and 
it is being asked whether this is likely to affect.the 
schools of New York city. In other words, Are the 
schools susceptible of improvement? It is usually the 
case that those who try to improve the schools look 
around to see if a new study could not be crowded in 
somewhere. At one time a reformer was chosen as 
trustee of a Western state university, and having 
the opportunity to do some reforming looked at the 
course of study with microscopic attention ; he found 
there was no mention made of American history and de- 
manded this be put on: it was useless to tell him that 
history in general was pursued ; that was not enough; 
so American history wasadded to the course, and there 
this man felt he had accomplished something worth talk- 
ing about. 

The writer was conversing with two principals on elec- 
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tion day and a third joined us and the educational situ- 
ation was talked over at some length. Each of these 
three were well worth listening to. fj. -. 

“Our course of study has always been a fair one, 
rather meager, possibly, until later years. It is not a 
necessary thing to have a uniform course ; thechildren 
of foreigners cannot learn in cight years what the Amer- 
ican children can. Itis aspecial art to teach foreigners ; 
they should be in schools by themselves. We need no 
addition to our course of study.” This utterance of A 
was generally assented to. 

“ Our greatest need has been voiced in THE JOURNAL 
and I wish its suggestions could be carried out. We, 
as teachers, are attempting to do a great work single- 
handed. Thework is too great for us. On usis thrown 
the task of forming the characters of 200,000 youth ; 
we have them in our power for four hours per day and 
we cannot do what ought to be done and what is ex- 
pected of the machinery. We need the power of the 
community. The efforts for reform in the election 
could not be carried forward until the community was 
aroused ; and not much advance can be made in educa- 
tion without we have the community with us.” 

This utterance of B. was listened to in silence. The 
writer interposed a question: “Is it not one of the 
aspects of our times that all great movements have 
come to depend on the joint efforts of the community? 
In other words, whether we mean it or not are we not 
becoming socialistic? Is not some form of socialism a 
necessity? The public school is certainly a socialistic 
operation ; the community joins hands to secure educa- 
tion for the children of the community. Is not the 
trouble this : That the public schools are socialistic ap- 
paratus operated by politicians.” 

“You use the term community, I use the term city, 
and agree with you in general,” said C. “What we are 
suffering from is machinery instead of humanity. The 
old plan of the five trustees in each ward had more par- ' 
entalism than the present plan where they have nothing 
to say ; but it worked badly, for while the trustees were 
parents of pupils, they were selected by politicians. 
No, when churches and schools are run by machinery 
the product will be disappointing. It is not likely we 

*could get better teachers, considered as producers of 
scholarship, but that is not our greatest need. We want 
teachers who induce a desire to live and act righteously. 
That is only a by-product of our schools just at present.” - 

The writer turned to B and asked, “ What would you 
propose to do if you had the power?” 

‘*Such an undertaking seems vast, but much could be 
done if flexibility and individuality were allowed. As A. 
said, it is not necessary that a perfect uniformity be 
insisted on. Take the private schools; one does not 
aim at the same course of study another has; I should 
treat the various principals as I would principals of so 
many private schools. But the securing of teachers, 
that is the trying affair. I would plan to let all that 
are properly qualified learn how to teach. I think none 
should be taken who had not had a year’s experience at 
least; the printipal who wanted a teacher should be 
allowed to watch a teacher and select for himself. But 
all of this would fail if the teachers themselves were not 
imbued with educational fervor. There should be a 
course of lectures by educators maintained by the 
teachers themselves.” 

“This,” said C., “is fine; we probably have a good 
enough board of education and competent superintend- 
ents; but suppose it were proposed that a course of lec- 
tures be delivered who would guarantee a free-will at- 
tendance? The present system makes the teacher a 
machine and machines don’t go unless the power is 
turned on. The want of deep interest in education that 
we as principals see is the lacking thing in our assist- 
ants is because that is not ‘in the air,’ as we may say.” 

“This,” said A., “‘seems to make us the cause of the 
want of ‘educational interest in the body educational. 
Is it not time we went to see the election returns?” 

CHARLES MACKAY. 
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: The best thought of three great educational meetings 
is presented in tnis week’s number. The report of the 
Connecticut and New Hampshire state conventions 
must be left over for next week, and yet the pressure 
upon the columns is so heavy that no room can be found 
for several valuaole articles, among them one by Prin. 
J. E. McDade, of the Fallon school, Chicago, on “The 
Place of Memory in Geography Work;” also an outline 
for the reading of ‘‘ Tne Merchant of Venice,” by Maud 
Elma Kingsley; and a most valuable historical study 
‘by Supt. A. Duncan Yocum, of Chester, Pa., on “An- 
drew Ball and the Madras System of Education.” These 
and several other contributions have been in type for 
some time, waiting for an opportunity to appear in these 
pages. The continuance of the “school community ” 
series will also have to be deferred. 

Meanwhile there is abundant material for profitable 
reading. The most encouraging note of progress is 
that announcing the vote of the Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association to try to arrange a joint meeting 
with the New York State Council of Superintendents at 
Albany, in October, 1902. State lines have been too 
tightly drawn, in educational matters, for the good of 
the cause. New England and New York ought to meet 
more frequently in joint sessions. Important problems 


are awaiting solution that no one section of the country - 


can solve for itself. The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is not well suited for the ex- 
change of experiences and appointment of committees 
that will deal most directly with the real practical prob- 
lems of any particular section. These are only a few 
of many suggestions that present themselves at the 
thought of the coming joint convention of Massachusetts 
and New York superintendents. Massachusetts has led 
the way to a new era of professional activity and inter- 
change among school superintendents. 


Death of Prof. Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

The educational world was shocked November 12 with 
the announcement that Mr. Richmond Mayo-Smith, pro- 
fessor of political economy in Columbia university, had 
been killed by falling from the fourth story of his house 
at No. 305 West Seventy-seventh street. The local po- 
lice think that his fall was the result of an accident. 

Mr. Mayo-Smith had been a professor of political 
economy at Columbia since 1883. He was a native of 
Ohio and a graduate of Amherst college, the class of 
1875. After graduation he studied for two years in 
Berlin. He began teaching at Columbia in 1877 and 
speedily gained a wide reputation as a statistician. Pos- 
sessed in a marked degree of the scientific imagination, 
he was able beyond most statistical authorities to divine 
and explain the real significance of figure’. In particu- 
jar he was always on guard against what has been 
termed “the fascination of too complete demonstration.” 
Outside of his remarkable gifts, he was in every way an 
admirable citizen and educator. 








No Free Books for Chicago. 

Judge Neely, of the Chicago circuit court, has denied 
the petition of the board of education asking for the 
dissolution of the injunction which restrains them from 
furnishing free text-books to the chiliren of the first 
four grades in the public schools. Such a decision 
means that special legislation will be necessary before 
the school trustees can legally expend the city moneys 
in the way proposed. It is apparently a signal victory 
for the German Catholic societies, but of course the 
movement for free books is not going to be stayed for 
any length of time. 
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Education Propagasda for the South. 


A plan for expending $40,000 annually for two years, 
not upon Southern education, but upon Southern educa- 
tional propaganda was announced by Robert C. Ogden 
at the dinner of the executive board of the Southern 
educational conference November 8. It is not known 
definitely where all the money will come from, but the 
work will nevertheless be started. The guiding hand 
will be Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who is to be general agent of 
the board. Associated with him is Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Dabney of the University of Tennessee, who will main- 
tain at Knoxville a bureau of information from which a 
vast quantity of literary and statistical matter will be 
issued. The field directors are to be the Rev. Dr. H. 
B. Frissell, of Hampton, Va.; Dr. C. D. McIver, of 
Greensborough, N. C.; and Dr. E. A. Alderman, of 
New Orleans. Associated with them will be Mr. Book- 
er T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala., and Dr. G. S. 
Dickerman, of New Haven, Conn., as associate field 
agents. 

Such is the scheme as outlined by Mr. Ogden. The 
argument for the need of it was presented by Dr. 
Dabney in a striking address. After showing that the 
eighteen millions of people in the states commonly called 
Southern are the purest American population, he de- 
clared that there is every reason for educating both 
white and negroes in the most efficient way possible. 
The black man must be educated because he is our fel- 
low-citizen. It may be necessary in some states to pass 
laws disqualifying certain citizens for illiteracy; but 
these laws must at least be fair and applicable alike to 
every one. 

It is interesting to note what is already being done in 
the way of education. In the whole section of Southern 
states the average number of school-days is 109. The 
average salary of a teacher is $31.75 a month. The 
total expenditure for popular education is $36,000,000, 
or $9.72 per pupil; $1.34 per capita of population. 

In North Carolina, a typical state, the average num- 
ber of pupils in each school-house is sixty-five, and each 
teacher on the average teaches fifty-four. The average 
cost of the school-houses is $180, and the average salary 
of a teacher is $23.36 a month, or $77 for the entire 
year. Theaverage child in this state gets just 2.4 years 
of this makeshift education. 

In answer to the question, Why does the South not 
have better schools, Dr. Dabney alleged as a prime cause 
the sparsely settled population. In Massachusetts there 
are twenty-five cities with more than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants each. In the whole South there are just nineteen 
such cities. The Southerners are a rural people, and 
good schools are always more difficult to get where 
population is scattered. 

Another cause is poverty. For example, the assessed 
valuation of Tennessee is only $472,000,(00. Deduct 
from this sum the value of the railroads, telephones, and 
telegraphs, which are practically all owned outside the 
state, and you have left only $206,000,000 as the value 
of the property of the state. The people are ignorant 
because they are poor, and they remain poor because 
they are ignorant. 

A third cause is the laissez-faire attitude of the 
Southern teachers. Centralized government has never 
been popular in the South. It is next to impossible for 
the state board of education of Tennessee to enforce its 
rule that county superintendents shall pass a certain 
examination. There is room for education thruout the 
South in this matter, for progress is to a large extent 
dependent upon organization. 

Dr. Alderman, of Tulane university, followed with a 
powerful plea for the appointment, by the president, of 
a commission to look into the facts of Southern illit- 
eracy. Drs. McIver, Curry, and Frissell also spoke 
briefly. 

The dinner closed when all the guests arose and drank 
a toast to the President of the United States. Evidently 
Mr. Roosevelt still has Southern friends. 
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The Auburn Meeting. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Piace and Value of the Kindergarten. 


Supt. Rovillus R. Rogerz, of Jamestown, said that 
place and value of the kindergarten are to be determined 
by its adaptability to the needs of childhood. Chiid life, 
he urged, has its own claims to consideration quite apart 
from its relation to adult life. In the economy of nature 
it has its own reason for existence and in some sense:is 
to be treated as an entirety, not merely as a period of 
preparation for future years. The kindergarten recog- 
nizes this truth and at the same time offers the best 
means of preparation yet devised for the more formal 
work of the primary school. A child’s play is not simply 
a pastime, it has vital relations to his natural and whole- 
some development. Childhood is not necessarily a happy 
period. When the child’s activities are misdirected, or 
che is subjected to neglect, or his claims to rightful care 
unappreciated he is often most unhappy. 

The chief value of the kindergarten, Superintendent 
Rogers said, lies in its recognition of these truths and 
its ministering to the spiritual and intellectual needs of 
little children. Much that is considered essential, and 
not infrequently mistaken for the kindergarten itself, is 
in reality only a means by which the kindergarten seeks 
to reach and develop the nature of the child. It is 
possible for one to have mastered these methods and yet 
to mistake entirely the spirit and purpose of the kinder- 
garten. On the other hand while the gifts and games 
devised by Froebel or derived from his suggestions are 
in the main well adapted to their purpose they are by 
no means the only material thru which the kindergarten 
idea may find expression. In fact, if we omit those 
things to which the kindergarten has not exclusive claim, 
it would be entirely practicable to carry on a kinder- 
garten without the use of any material from a kinder- 
garten supply house. The world is under great obliga- 
tions to Froebel for his presentation of the claims of 
childhood and for his contributions to pedagogical 
science, but we are not under obligations to accept his 
entire philosophy, much less need we accept all the con- 
-ciusions which his admirers have sought to derive from 
his theories. The true test of an educational idea is not 
‘whether it is derived from Froebel or Herbart or Pesta- 
lozzi,but whether it is sound in theory and successful in 
practice. Judged by a practical test, the true kinder- 
‘garten is found to be of great value to the child. In it 
he learns lessons of self-control, obedience and consider- 
ation for his fellows. He gains habits of industry and 
self-reliance. He is supplied with definite conceptions 
of form, color, and common properties of objects about 
‘him. When he enters the primary school because his 
hand has been trained he learns to write more quickly, 
because he has gained habits of observation he easily 
‘earns to read. He usually accomplishes in asingle year the 
work for which the child who has not enjoyed the kinder- 
‘garten training requires two years. 

Superintendent Rogers insisted that the kindergarten 
must not be regarded as a panacea for all educational 
ills. ‘‘But,” he added, “rightly conceived and wisely 
‘administered it is capable of rendering excellent service 
and is entitled to a place in every well ordered school 
system.” 

Relation of Kindergarten to Primary School. 

Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell, of Binghamton, said that 
the relation between the kindergarten and the first 
grade should be made as close and clear as between any 
two other grades. The kindergarten should have in 
mind the work of the first primary grade and should 
‘prepare pupils for that work. The primary teacher, on 
the other hand, should know and be able to take advan- 
tage of, what the children have already learned in the 
kindergarten. 

Some of the powers and habits to be developed in the 
kindergarten, so Superintendent Bardwell believed, 
should be these: Obedience, order in doing things, neat- 
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ness and accuracy, self-control, industry, interest in 
work, attention to the one in control, power to use the 
hands. The children must also be trained to observe 
and think, and to gain concepts of form, color, etc. 
The children might also acquire something of number 
relations, tho number as such should not form a subject 
of study. The kindergartner must bear in mind that 
her pupils are to enter the primary school and she must 
prepare them for it. 

Superintendent Bardwell said that teachers in the 
first grade ought to inform themselves concerning the 
work done in the kindergarten so as not to keep the 
little graduates from the latter institution marking 
time and losing interest in work. Children who have 
had the right kind of kindergarten training learn much 
more readily what the first grade has to offer in reading, 
writing, and other branches. A lesson the primary 
teacher has yet to learn of the kindergartner is atten- 
tion to the individual pupil. She ought to continue the 
happy relations that existed inthe kindergarten. Some 
of the songs and other activities of the kindergarten 
ought to be kept up; also the out-door excursions, use 
of blocks, and other objective work. 

Supt. H. E. Reed, of Little Falls, said that good dis- 
cipline is one of the ear marks of a good kindergarten. 
The kindergartner, whose pupils are not well prepared 
for the first primary grade, needs advice. Superinten- 
dent Reed observed that the ordinary primary work in- 
duces habits of laziness in the pupil, while the kinder- 
garten cultivates habits of industry. The primary 
school, he said, would be greatly benefited by the ideas 
at work in the good kindergarten. Some of the results 
that may be expected are physical culture, social cul- 
ture, discipline of the senses, manual training, oral lan- 
guage, accuracy in doing things, cultivation of the 
imagination, power of choice and decision. These things 
come quite naturally for children who have had the right 
kind of kindergarten training. The spirit of the kinder- 
garten and continuance of the co-operation of home and 
school should be carried thru all the grades of the ele- 
mentary school. 


Manual Training in the Elementary Schools. 


Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of Rochester, made his bow as 
head of the educational system of a city in the Empire 
state. He was welcomed heartily. In treating of man- 
ual training he said the work should begin in the kinder- 
garten and extend thru the high school. He thought it 
wise not to call it manual training below the high school. 
There should be less paper folding and cutting and more 
work with inflexible material. The use of the saw is im- 
portant. Wood-work ought to have a place in the pri- 
mary school because results are substantial and more 
care and greater effort is demanded from the pupils. 
Iron might be used. All work should have a definite 
meaning. The finished article must have some definite 
use. Apparatus for science lessons, flower boxes, etc., 
could be made. Manual training should be correlated 
with other subjects, especially drawing. The mechani- 
cal drawing below the high school should be done witha 
definite purpose in view, such as making the thing drawn. 
Superintendent Gilbert encouraged use of rafia and 
reed weaving, and urged that the work of children should 
be preserved to reveal mistakes and successes and show 
what progress has been made. 


English in the Schools. 


Supt. Clinton S. Marsh, of Auburn, spoke of the 
vitalizing and humanizing influence of literature. He 
would have a literature period in every daily program, 
beginning with story reading by the teacher in the first 
school year. The ordinary language work he would carry 
to the sixth year and then begin the formal study of 
grammar. The results to be secured below the high 
school he believed to be love for the best literature; oral 
and written expression in good form, elementary knowl- 
edge of the science of grammar, acquaintance with busi- 
ness forms. 
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Inspector Wheelock, of the board of regents, talked 
on high school English. He believed that the average 
teacher expects too much of the students when they 
first enter. Maturity must beconsidered. Every lesson 
constitutes, in a way, work in English. He said that 
the aim to be kept in view was to lead pupils to an ap- 
preciation of the best to be found in literature. 

Supt. Leigh R. Hunt considered that love for artistic 
nicety is too much neglected in the English work of the 
ordinary high school. 

St. Louis Exposition. 

Deputy State Supt. Howard J. Rogers outlined the 
plan laid out for the educational exhibit in connection 
with the St. Louis Exposition, in 19038, and urged the 
superintendents to help in making it a worthy represen- 
tation of the work and ideals of American schools. 

Individual Instruction. 

Supts. John Kennedy, of Batavia, and Barney Whit- 
ney, of Ogdensburg, spoke enthusiastically of the effi- 
ciency of the Batavia plan of individual instruction. Su- 
perintendent Kennedy’s system has been fully described 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and has attracted considerable 
attention in America as well as in England and France. 
Superintendent Whitney’s adaptation of its underlying 
principles to the needs of the Ogdensburg schools 
showed that it is not necessarily a two-teacher plan, as 
some believe. The graded system is preserved and yet 
individual attention is assured to every child. 

THE ELMIRA PLAN. 

Supt. C. F. Walker, of Elmira, referring to Superin- 
tendent Kennedy’s plan of individual instruction said 
that he believed it to be founded on the hypothesis that 
all children have the same capacity for work, but that 
some need greater stimulus than others, and that there- 
fore the aim is to give stimulus to the slower pupils. 
The central idea of the system of gradation and promo- 
tion introduced in the Elmira schools this year is that 
pupils vary in working capacity and aptitude and that 
some may easily outstrip their slower companions if 
given the opportunity. The conditions necessary for 
the introduction of the plan adopted at Elmira are, first, 
abolition of examinations as a basis of promotion ; sec- 
ond, active, progressive, and competent supervising 
principals, and third, centralization of pupils into large 
classes. The latter is desirable, tho not absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

Where more than one teacher is engaged for any 
grade pupils are grouped according to ability and then 
these groups are sub-divided. Each section thus classi- 
fied is allowed to pass over the course without hindrance 
from slower pupils, or without being unduly hurried by 
the more rapid ones. There may be eight to twelve sec- 
tions in each grade. The sections are allowed to drift 
apart, and any pupil may be promoted at any time that 
the principal and teacher in charge deem expedient for 
his welfare. The distance between the sections being 
so slight, these promotions are easily made. 

By this plan, Superintendent Walker said he expected 
some pupils would finish the eight-years course in from 
six and one-half to seven and one-half years, while slower 
moving pupils may require eight and one-half to ten 
years. No pupil, however, will meet the discourage- 
ment of being placed back in the course to go over the 
same ground which he has previously traveled, as every 
section will be taken up in the fall at the place where it 
stopped before vacation, and continued in the same way 
the following year. 

Geography as a Correlation Center. 

Supt. T. H. Armstrong, of Medina, described his suc- 
cess in correlating all work with geography as the cen- 
tral line. A two years’ trial of the plan has given ex- 
cellent results. 

Resolutions and New Officers. 

The committee on resolutions offered suitable expres- 
sions of sorrow at the death of two members of the 
council, Supt. E. G. Ward, of Brooklyn, and Superinten- 
dent Benham, of Niagara Falls. 
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Supt. J. C. Norris, of Canandaigua, was elected pres- 
ident, and Supt. F. J. Sagendorph, of Hudson, secretary 








Supt. J. C. Norris, of Canandaigua. 
President-elect of the New York state Council of School Superintendents. 


and treasurer. Supt. Edwin S. Harris, of Poughkeepsie, 
who has served the council faithfully for three years as 
secretary and treasurer, was unanimously elected as vice- 
president. 


The Auburn meeting was in every way the best meet- 
ing ever held. The tone and quality of the meeting was 
worthy of the professional standing of the members. 
Much credit for this is due to Supt. George Griffith, of 
Utica, who provided the program. Next year the asso- 
ciation will meet at Albany, in first session, it is hoped, 
with the Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association. 


The Insurance of Women Teachers. 


A marked feature of the present situation in’ insur- 
ance circles is the attention that is now being given to 
the insurance of women. Many of the strongest com- 
panies will accept female applicants on substantially the 
same terms as male applicants. Teachers come in the 
class of self-supporting women who cannot hope to lay 
up much money as they go along and who naturally 
want to make some kind of provision for old age. In 
Philadelphia, thanks to the Elkin bequest, faithful ser- 
vice will henceforth be rewarded with adequate pensions, 
and elsewhere, as in New York and Chicago, there are 
annuity associations by which the teachers can profit. 
This fact, however, isto be noted : Even where a teacher 
belongs to an annuity association she may want to make 
provisien not merely for an income in her own old age, 
but, in case of her decease, for the maintenance of 
those dependent upon her. She may also wish to lay 
by more than the small fraction of her income which 
the annuity fund exacts; and she can in no better way 
compel herself to save than thru carrying some one of 
the safe forms of life insurance policy. 





Catarrh, an excessive secretion from an inflamed mucous mem- 
ia is radically and permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla. 
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Massachusetts Superintendents’ Meeting 


In point of helpfulness the meeting of the Massacnu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association held at Springfield 
on November 8, was a most successful one. The pro- 
gram was of a high order and gave evidence of a healthy 
professional attitude toward school problems. For a 
single day’s session no richer treat could have been de- 
vised. No time was wasted in addresses of welcome 
and other unnecessary formalities. The session opened 
with an important statement from the committee on 
legislation by Supt. Randall J. Condon, of Everett, 
chairman. He said: 


Desirable Legislation. 


The most important measure looking toward educa- 
tional improvement before the last legislature was the 
so-called Mill Tax Bill, which proposes to assess all prop- 
erty in the state at the rate of one mill for school pur- 
poses, to be distributed according to the school attend- 
ance and needs of the individual towns and cities. The 
chairman of the committee had appeared before the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Legislature and subsequently 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. A favorable 
report had been received from these committees and the 
bill had passed the house by a large majority, but 
was defeated in the senate. The bill has now been be- 
fore the legislature so long and has received a similar 
fate so often that it seems useless at the present time 
to expend any energies to secure the enactment of this 
measure and thecommittee recommend that the energies 
of the association be expended in some other channel. 

No instruction had been given the committee by the 
association concerning the bill for the appointment and 
creation of a state supervisor of music, consequently no 
action was taken. The bill authorizing school boards to 
give to pupils, at the completion of their course, the 
text-books which they had used, was finally passed, after 
several amendments had been incorporated in it. 

Mr. Condon urged the superintendents to give 
more attention to the enforcement of laws already on 
the statute books, especially in regard to truancy and 
the failure of parents to require their children to attend 
school. The laws in general are crystallized public opin- 
ion, but many of them thru disuse are discovered to be 
fossilized rather than crystallized, traces of the past, no 
longer capable of fulfilling functions for which they were 
created. This is largely due to a lax public which does 
not insist upon their enforcement. Mr. Condon also ad- 
vised superintendents to see that children who are de- 
fective in hearing, sight, or mental powers, or who are 
subject to epilepsy should be placed in institutions 
adapted to such cases. If there is not sufficient legisla- 
tion toenable towns and cities to take care of such cases 
additional legislation should be secured. 

A most desirable piece of legislation recommended by 
the committee is the appointment of expert supervision 
over the normal school, and the establishment of normal 
courses for the training of high school teachers and su- 
perintendents. Such legislation sheuld be enacted as 
would make it possible for every boy and girl to obtain 
a college education without individual expense. Towns 
and cities should be consolidated educationally for the 
purpose of establishing advanced education. The policy 
which established a metropolitan system of sewerage in 
parks and water for Boston should be carried a step fur- 
ther and a similar plan for the educational facilities of 
the school should be adopted. Instead of all small 
towns and cities attempting to establish a complete sys- 
tem of commercial, art, and high schools these schools 
should be established in the larger centers, to which the 
children from the smaller towns and cities should be 
transported free of charge. The union of the towns for 
the employment of a superintendent and the legislation 
which has already been enacted enabling pupils, from 
the towns and cities where high schools have not been 
established, to attend the towns and cities where they have 
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been established, indicates the direction in which future 
legislationtends. On all of these matters the atten pt on 
the part of the superintendents should be to create a 
public opinion sufficiently strong to establish legisiation. 

A bill is to be introduced at the coming session of 
the legislature which should receive support svficient 
to secure its enactment. ‘Le bill is to enable chiloren 
under fourteen to work during the tine when school is 
not in session. This is necessary both for the support 
of the parents and to keep many of the children f10m 
spending their time in idleness on the street during 
vacation. 


Elementary School Study. 


Supt. W. E. Hatch, of New Bedford, aiucussed “The 
Course of Study Below the High Sckool.” He empha- 
sized the value of physical trainirg. The physica) wel- 
fare, of the chilcren, he said, skould be made } aran ount 
to everything else. Physica) exercises te put next in 
importance to reading, writing, and arithmetic, thoro 
training in the vernacular, and a modicum of English 
grammar. Geograply, history, civics, ethics, physiol- 
ogy, and pure literature, as well as the study of arts and 
music, with the manual arts in all grades, were recom- 
mended as necessary to the ideal course, while in the 
more advanced grades, the study of algebra, concrete 
geometry, French, German, and Latin was advised. 

Secretary James R. Parscns, Jr., of the New York 
state board of regents, spoke on, “‘ State Supervision of 
Education in New York.” He described the clange in 
the school system of his state in the past ten years. He 
spoke especially of the progress made in the methods of 
accrediting and selectirg teachers. He-said he hoped 
to see the small school districts consolidated into districts 
of sufficient size to warrant the maintenance of better 
schools. 


Temperance Instruction. 


Prin. William A. Baldwin, of the Hyannis normal 
school, reported for the ccmmittee on temperance in- 
struction. He explained that a committee of three, 
composed of Dr. Fitz, of Harvard, Mrs. Hunt, and him- 
self, were at work upon a course of study and matters 
relating to temperance. ‘The course was to be svggest- 
ive rather than obligatory. His own part, bearirg es- 
pecially upon the teacling in jrimary schcols, could be 
completed in a short time stould the association desire 
to have it sutmitted. The meeting voted to request the 
committee to report on any yortion of the covrse of in- 
struction in temperance that could be completed ky the 
next meeting. 


Dr. Burnham’s Address. 


Prof. William H. Burrham, of Clark university, read 
an admirable paper on “Ways and Means of Securing 
from Pupils a Maxinum of Work with a Minimum of 
Fatigue.” He said that just as much barm was due to 
under-pressure as to over-pressure. Intense effort is 
necessary to education. Work is essential to health as 
well as rest. The problem is to have suitable periods of 
rest alternate with suitakle periods of effort. The most 
favorable alternation would produce the maxinum 
amount of work with the minimum amount of detrin ent 
to health. Where periods of work and rest so alterr ate 
that the amount does not pass beyond hygieric limits, 
there the best work can be secured. A stucy of the 
complex problem will show that the demands of peda- 
gogy and hygiene are identical. Fatigue tests which 
determine the real fact of fatigue, and not the feelirg 
of fatigue only, are needed to determine a pupil’s work- 
ing capacity. Tests ere also required te fird the periods 
at which the best work is done. It will be found that 
some time is taken up by what Professor Burnham 
called the “warning-up process.” That is, tke first 
hour of the day is not neces-ari'y the test for most ex- 
acting tasks. It takes some time for the mind to get 
warmed up and into the work. 
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Professor Burnham cited several examples of the rav- 
ages worked by extreme fatigue. Worry must be ban- 
ished from the school-room. While the bright pupil 
should find the work difficult enough to tax his best ef- 
forts, the dull pupil should be enabled by individual at- 
tention to really accomplish such tasks as are within his 
power. One of the saddest experiences in a backward 
child’s life is that he never has any success at school. 
Professor Burnham spoke very highly of the Batavia 
plan for helping individual pupils, which was first de- 
scribed in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and which is at present 
deservedly attracting the attention of thoughtful friends 
of the schools everywhere. Methods of individual work 
may vary. But whatever they may be, they ought to 
be the means of enabling every pupil to do the maxi- 
mum amount of work without injuring his physical and 
mental health in any way. At the same time the health 
of the teacier is animportant consideration. Professor 
Burnham urged that it was as much the duty of the 
superintendent to care for the health of the teachers as 
it was for the teachers to be on guard not to have any 
injury done to the health of her pupils. 

Rese33 is an absolute necessity. Schools that have 
eliminate 1 recess are doing a great wrong to their pupils. 
Recess should be spent in free play out of doors as much 
as possible. The right kind of recess will give pupils a 
better pace for work. 

It must be remembered that some studies are more 
fatiguing than others. It would be well to have mathe- 
matics and other studies taxing especially the intellect 
placed on the morning program, leaving the afternoon 
for manual training, drawing, and similar pursuits. 
Two short sessions a day are better than one, both from 
a hygienic standpoint and from the standpoint of secur- 
ing the maximum amount of work. 

Gymnastics should not be considered a recreation. 
It must be done for its owa sake, and considered work 
in the same sense as manual training and singing. 
Strive to alapt periods of work and rest as much as pos- 
sible to each individual pupil’s capacity. Let it be re- 
memered that the important thing is not what the 
pupil has done but what he can do. Snap and vigor 
should characterize child nature. Where this does not 
exist the school may well inquire if it has not sinned 
against the pupils. Some of the chief sins are no recess, 
prolonged home tasks, inadequate grading, giving the 
same tasks to weak and strong alike. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL hopes at no distant day to have an abstract of 
this excellent paper. 


The Course of Study in the High School. 


4S apt. George E. Gay, of Malden, was very humorous 
and positive in his statements, but he managed to press 
his chief arguments home with considerable vigor. He 
held that the question of electives in the high school 
was not half as large a question as many people think it 
is. A very large proportion of pupils are preparing for 
college, for technical schools, for normal schools, or for 
com nercial pursuits. Each of these divisionsis virtually 
limited to definite courses that must be pursued to reach 
the desired ends. The admission requirements of the 
various institutions lay down the law, and thus practi- 
cally reduce the theoretical magnitude of the problem of 
electives in secondary schools to a minimum. In classi- 
fying the advocates of electives, Mr. Gay spoke of 
Superintendent Seaver and Mr. Clay as extremists, Pro- 
fessor Hanus, of Harvard, and Principal Ramsay, of Fall 
River, as moderates, Mr. McDonald of the State board 
of elucation as one who woald unite the best in the old 
system with the most rational phases of the movement 
for electives, and Principal Tetlow, of the Girls’ Latin 
school, Boston, as a representative of the most conserv- 
ative element. Superintendent Gay held that it is of 
the greatest importance that teachers should have con- 
fidence in a pupil’s desire to do his best. He made fun 
of the theoretical people who are forever arguing that 
one set of studies develops a certain set of faculties, 
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another set another, and so forth. These are the same 
people who hold that a child gets all of his education in 
school, and believe that what the school does not pro- 
vide for the mind will forever be without. Superin- 
tendent Gay wou!d count the work done by pupils out of 
school. He believed no longer in the marking system, 
A concerted movement ought to be started, he believed, 
to construct a uniform course of study for the high 
schools of the state. 

Mr. J. W. Macdonald, of the state board of education, 
presented some very strong arguments for a rational 
plan of electives. His suggestions are worthy of care- 
ful consideration by superintendents and high school 
men everywhere. He began by saying that the pupil 
who gets thru the elementary school should really find 
in the high school a course of study suited to his needs 
and ability. If we believe that one year in the high 
school is better than no year, we ought to abandon the 
idea that the course must cover exactly four years to 
be complete. Mr. Macdonald would have courses open 
for a single year, others for two years, still others for 
three and four years. A fixed course of study fora 
fixed period is injustice to many who cannot afford to 
devote the necessary number of years toit. The idea 
of a four years’ course is founded upon no sensible 
reason whatever. The high school course should begin 
with required subjects, but should leave room for elect- 
ives. He would not have all pupils go thru the same 
course of study for the sake of the community. Uni- 
formity of the intellectual equipment would present a 
most dismal aspect. 

Mr. Macdonald argued that the high school should be 
open to everyone, to special students as well as to those 
who take the course provided there. Anyone in the 
community who wished to take up special studies should 
be allowed to enter. It ought to be an open door to 
everything intellectual. 

Now as to electives: the various objections raised to 
them can be largely met by comparison of the differ- 
ences in pupils’ aptitudes. The heights to which pupils 
may soar in various subjects must necessarily vary. A 
rational course would provide for the presentation of 
every subject in two different phases, one an element- 
ary phase, another a deep, scientific phase. Every pupil 
should be required to take the elementary courses, and 
thus get the foundation of general culture. Besides the 
pupil is thereby given a chance to test his interests and 
make a fairly intelligent decision regarding the selec- 
tion of electives. For instance, qualitative chemistry 
can be grasped by any one and ought to be taught to all 
pupils. Quantitative chemistry should be made elective, 
as it requires hard and scientific work. Always let the 
pupils get the elementary view first, then if they choose 
give them the opportunity to dig deeper into the subject. 
Applying Professor Burnham’s suggestions of alternation 
of rest and work, he weuld have the pupils carry on each 
year one or two lines of rugged work, of real digging, 
and then let them connect with these several recreation 
courses, that is elementary courses. In other words, 
every pupil would have a few dig courses and many 
elementary courses, the former elective, the latter 
obligatory. 

Professor Burnham was called upon to add a few 
words on the topic under discussion. He said that 
the trouble with the high school was not because of its 
curriculum and gradation. The difficulty he finds is the 
tendency to focus attention on the content of culture 
rather than the object of cu'ture. Healthful develop- 
ment of the growing boy and girl is of paramount im- 
portance. Character must be the great aim. Emphasis 
as regards special studies must follow at different ages. 
In the first years of school life, motor training and play 
must be the predominant things, later emphasis must be 
given to drills with the getting of the alphabet of culti- 
vated life. At the high school age abundant opportun- 
ity must be given for self-realization. Here is the 
reason for electives. New interests that awaken must 
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find open to them new worlds of activity. Hard work must 
be done, but there ought also to be the stimulus which 
comes from success in conquering it. Pupils in the 
high school must learn that the development of a strong 
character is worth more than all knowledge. 


Dr. Balliet on High School Studies, 


Supt. Thomas M. Balliet in closing the discussion said 
that he believed in having Greek dropped from the high 
school course altogether and leaving it to the college. 
Experience has shown that pupils at college can usually 
do in one year what is done in three years in the ordi- 
nary high school. Economics ought to be introduced and 
given a very large place. Economics is at the base of all 
political questions. Whenever a ballot is cast an economic 
question is decided. It amounts almost to crime to de- 
prive pupils of a knowledge of this subject. History 
ought to have a very large place, but it must not he 
studied too analytically. Research work ought not to 
be attempted; it is an impossibility in the high school, 
and looks farcical. History study that does not touch 
the imagination and feelings is not accomplishing best 
results. Classics should be read in translations. Every 
boy and girl ought to read the whole of Homer in Eng- 
lish, also many of Plato’s dialogs, some parts of Thucy- 
dides on the Pelopennesian war, extracts from Herodotus, 
etc. It is vastly better that the pupils should be imbued 
with the spirit of antiquity and learn to appreciate the 
rich literary treasures of the past than to worry over the 
original language of the masters of these classical 
works. 

Ethics as a formal study ought to be put back into 
the high school course. The time of adolescence is a 
time of the deeper awakening of the religious sense. 
Young people will never be more deeply interested in 
religious questions than at this period. Modern Jan- 
guages ought to be emphasized mere than they have 
been. It is unfortunate that the colleges make no al- 
lowance for conversational ability. The day has come 
when an educated man cannot afford to be without a 
knowledge of German and French. These two lan- 
guages are to the modern man what the classics for- 
merly were. Four years of study ought to erablea 
pupil to read anything in French and German that is 
within his understanding. 

Superintendent Balliet believed that the schools em- 
phasized too much intensive work, and left too little 
room for general culture. It is a serious thing, he said, 
in these days not to know the elements of chemistry 
and bacteriology. Moreover, the value of school educa- 
tion lies not so much in learning, nor in the mental 
power gained, as in the starting children in lines of 
thought which they can follow as long as they wish. We 
ought to educate with the life after school in view. The 
importance of studies ought to be estimated by what 
they will do for pupils in after life. The boy who is en- 
abled to earn a dollar a day more by reason of his school 
education, and whose interests have been rightly stimu- 
lated, will make better use of the money he earns, and 
will invest part of it in the continuance of his own edu- 
cation, in the buying of pictures for his home, in the 
enlarging of his library, etc. Thus his children are 
given an environment richer in culture influences than 
they would have if the father had not been so well- 
equipped at school. The question of utilitarianism is 
not a mere material one. The right kind of culture isa 
joy as well as an equipment for greater wage-earning 
capacity in life. 

Officers. 


Dr. Eugene Bouton, of Pittsfield, to whom is due the 
lion share of credit for the splendid meeting was re- 
tained as president of the association and Supt. Roderick 
W. Hine, of Dedham, as vice-president. Supt. J. H. 
Carfrey, of Northampton, who had served as secretary 
for the meeting was unanimously elected secretary of 
the association. 
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_ The Rhode Island Meeting. 


“TI believe the sociological theory is destined to con- 
trol education,” said Prin. Charles S. Chapin, of the 
Rhode Isjand state normal school, in a stirring opening 
address at the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
Nov. 1. The curriculum must be based upon the purely 
sociological conception of what is best for society and 
for the state. The supreme effort must be to educate 
our children into moral intelligence and intelligent 
morality. 


Mr. Chapin went on to inveigh against the spirit of 
lawlessness which prevails among the youth of to-day, and 
against the prevalence of bad manners. If a man is unusu- 
ally courteous we call him a gentleman of the old school. The 
whole atmosphere of American life to-day tends to smartness 
rather than a right living. 

Teachers are too prone to run hither and thither, following 
the new and the strange instead of clinging to the true peda- 
gogical gospel. Let it be remembered that tke chief agencies 
of the moral education of the youth are the home and the 
church and the school, and we might add a fourth, tke street. 
The hoodlum is not the product of the street alone. When 
the father and mother are too much absorbed in interests out- 
side the home the soil is ripe for the seeds of vice. Many 
well-to-do parents leave the souls and the minds of their 
children to all the insidious influences of modern times. Until 
religion shall resume its power the chief agency for the moral 
training of our children must be the public school. Moral 
force is the essential of good discipline and it must be born in 
the individual and developed by experience. 

Discipline is the supreme duty of the teacher. The first 
essential is an habitual insistence on immediate obedience to 
school authority. We hear much of children’s rights, but we 
need to reaffirm as a counter proposition the divine right of 
every child to learn to respect reasonable authority. I believe 
in the Sunday school, but where disorder is allowed it would be 
better if it were abolished. Children are undeveloped, giving 
promise of an altruism that fits them for future society. The 
current teaching that a child has a right to himself is errone- 
ous. The first duty of the teacher is to exact absolute obedi- 
ence. 

Character training is essentially will training. ‘A child 
should be systematically trained in good manners. Cleanli- 
ness and the use of the customary formule of polite society 
are the mechanics of good manners and should be taught a 
child before he is twelve years of age. The boy who has ac- 
quired the second nature of politeness can be easily inducted 
into that society which is expressed in the voice of God Him- 
self. I believe that instruction in practical ethics and civics 
should be given at stated periods. The duties of rutual help- 
fulness and other virtues should te made the theme of system- 
atic study in our high schools. The ethical element in our 
high schools in the teaching of civics is of much more import- 
ance than its merely informational side. To a large number 
of children the school is the only representative of law and 
order. The schools carry American ideas into homes of an- 
aachy, and a lawless school to these children means a lawless 
life. The most sacred duty of the teacher is sometimes pun- 
ishment. 

Another principle is that mere inhibition never makes 
strong character. School discipline must be positive and not 
wholly negative. The schoo] should reach out in a beneficent 
way to the other activities of life. The teacher should be 
sincere and he should be a man of affairs, a man who knows 
that the life of activity is better than one of quietness and 
study. If such a man have scholarship it is well. 


Motor Training. 


Dr. Luther Gulick, of Pratt institute, New York, in 
speaking of “ Motor Training in Relation to Intellectual 
Development,” said that the manual training of the fu- 
ture will be devoted to things which are beautiful rather 
than to those which are merely useful. The develop- 
ment of the mental follows step by step the development 
of the physical nature. Children who have no oppor- 
tunity for muscular activity usually do not develop men- 
tally. There is a close interaction between the mental 
and the physical. Feeble minded persons move clumsily 
and awkwardly, while persons in whom the psychical 
development is great, move with grace and lightness. 

Nearly all the names connected with the great basic 
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inventions are those of people who have used their hands. 

The remarkable development of urban life has brought 
up many new problems. The new condition must be 
met especially in planning for the motor education of 
children. Tne playground is rapidly coming into popu- 
larity, and Providence is in the van in instituting this 
movement. 

The demand for an outlet for the motor impulses has 
grown and will continue to grow under the new condi- 
tions. Hence much should be done by the school in the 
line of motor training. 


Moral Training 

Professor Everett's topic was “ Moral Training in the 
Schools.” Any teaching of ethics in the elementary 
schools he would absolutely decry. The curriculum is 
already overcrowded. Ine subject cannot be well- 
taught. It is essentially untfitted for the childish mind. 

Right habituation is one thinz; intellectual inquiry into 
the sources of conduct is quite another. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the school should not teach 
morality. Every noble interest—whether for nature or for 
art, or for applied science —that can be aroused in the child 
makes for morality. Bad people are, as a rule, those in whom 
habits of occupation in good pursuits have never been estab- 
lished. There is no such thing as human goodness in general. 
Morality cannot exist in vacuo. Ignorance 1s the largest ele- 
ment in the voice of the world. The school therefore that by 
whole-souled and enthusiastic teaching quickens the intellect- 
ual interests of its pupils is doing them an immense service 
for their moral safety and well being. 

As a second factor count in the character and personality 
of the teacher. To many children who come from homes in 
which the finer graces of life are but infrequent guests, the 
teacher offers a first revelation of a life richer and more kindly 
and beautiful than they have known. The teacher who can 
win the esteem and confidence of boys and girls, may give 
form to the sentiments and ideals of their lifetime. But ab- 
solute integrity and transparent genuineness are necessary. 
A child will quickly detect a lack of sincerity and directness. 
The teacher can never win respect by standing upon stilte of 
efficial dignity, all claim to respect must rest upon simple 
manhood and womanhood. 

Emphasis should be laid in the school moral training upon 
the value of history and literature. History is the great stage 
upon which morality has played its role. Upon this stage ap- 
pear heroes and heroines, while the villains are not wanting 
to give illustration of what is morally detestable. 

Again the daily experiences of the school-room and play- 
ground furnish admirable opportunity for the cultivation of 
certain moral qualities, such as love of justice, respect for 
law, and regard for the welfare of one’s fellows. 


President Faunce’s Address. 

The sessions of uhe “ higher section” «ere very largely 
attended. Prof. E. B. Homer gave an illustrated lecture 
on “The Appreciation of Artistic Standards.” The 
chief address was that by Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, of 
Brown university, upon “The Contribution of Our 
Higher Schools to the National Life.” In this he harped 
upon the remarkable transition which the life of this 
nation has been undergoing ever since the booming of 
Dewey’s cannon in Manila bay announced the beginning 
of the twentieth century. That event made the future 
of America the supreme concern of the whole world; 
and this future depends largely upon the education of 
our citizens. 

A school should be judged by its contribution to the nation. 
The schools tend to a national unity, and thisisright. Should 
the day ever come when each church; each nation, and each 
class shall educate its own children separately, the time of 
national disintegration will not be far away. 

The higher schools should endeavor to unify their forces and 
to avoid isolation. No college ought to permit its faculty to 
be composed entirely of its own graduates. If education in 
newly acquired lands is left under ecclesiastical domination, 
it will tend to become more and more narrow. The national 
bureau of education ought to have powers commensurate with 
its ability and opportunity. 


Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way. 


Prin. 1. O. Winslow, of the Thayer street grammar 
school, presided over the grammar section of the insti- 
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tute. Secretary Frank A. Hill, of the Massachusetts 
state board of education, was the principal speaker. His 
subject was, “Seven Lamps for the Teachers Way.” 
He said in substance: 


These lamps are old, familiar light-bearers. The first is that 
of the wonderful interaction. The teacher’s success is meas- 
ured by the uplifting influence received in this instruction, 
Habit releases the mind from its old endeavor. Accommoda- 
tion engages the mind for a new endeavor. Neither can exist 
without the other. 

The second lamp is that of the royal H’s—Head, Hand, and 
Heart, whose faithful servants the three R’s should be. 

The third is the lamp of the worker’s interest. There can 
be no development without self-activity, no self-activity with. 
out motive, and no motive without interest. Interest begets 
interest. It is both cause and effect. Young children are all 
at the merey of outward things. One may fish for a child’s 
interest as fora trout; but this fishing is bad. The time 
comes in the development of every normal child when he hates 
to be coddled and craves to be intellectually weaned. The 
new education, properly understood, does not imply effeminacy 
of instruction or squandering of energy. 

The fourth lamp is that of the commendable ratio. The 
bright mind in its dawdling may accomplish more than the dull 
mind ia its striving; but the little that accomplishes much 
and the much that accomplishes little, are ratios beyond the 
teacher’s arithmetic. All that the teacher can do is to chide 
the successful if the ratio is low, and bestow praises where the 
ratio is high. 

And the fifth lamp is that of the gracious overflow. What- 
ever part of the body is exercised the gain overflows other 
parts of the body. Our activities have a community of inter- 
est, they minister to one another. 

The sixth lamp is that of the backward light. The child 
may not: do man’s work. The teacher must have faith to re- 
member that the harvest dues not always follow closely on the 
seed time. 

The last lamp is that of the blessed transformation. The 
hindrances of youth turn into help. No infancy is so helpless 
as that of the human child, no maturity so rich and radiant as 
his may become. Schools or no schools, we are bound to grow, 
and we cannot swerve much to the left or much to the right 
of a destined pathway. 


Froebel’s Community Idea. 


Supt. B.C. Gregory, of Trenton, N.J., gave a thought- 
provoking address on “ Froebel’s Community Idea” as 
applied to primary grades. He claimed that the idea 
lay at the basis of his whole scheme of moral training. 


In the kindergarten children work together. The effort is 

made to carry out as nearly as possible the thought of com- 
munity. From the idea of community, Froebel claims, is 
evolved the idea of religion. Brotherhood at home suggests 
fatherhood ; brotherhood in school with the teacher as father 
again suggests fatherhood, and this idea carried out thruout 
the schools evolves a broader conception of brotherhood in the 
world, which again implies fatherhood or the Deity. Brother- 
hood then is a favoring condition for religion. Froebel knows 
no lower conception of moral training than spiritual training. 
Mr. Gregory then showed by quotations from the Scriptures 
that Froebel’s thought agrees perfectly with the definitions of 
religion in the book from which we get our principal concep- 
tions concerning religion. He also offered as corroborating 
evidence the opinion of the world at large, which requires in 
order that it may believe in a man’s life or personal goodness, 
that he evidence an adequate sense of brotherhood. 
- Superintendent Gregory expressed the belief that the genius 
of the schools was in opposition to this thought of Froebel’s, 
that the influence is segregating and not unifying. The prin- 
ciple of ranking and the motives of rivalry made use of in the 
schools illustrate the condition of things. We cannot have 
rivalry and brotherhood. The speaker demanded for our 
schools the prevalence of the idea of solidarity. It is said 
that when the children leave school the principle of solidarity 
does not prevail, but that each man has to fight for himself. 
The speaker admitted this but made clear that this very fact 
lay at the basis of the bitterness and the sense of strain that 
prevails thruout society, the arraying of class against class, 
of labor against capital, etc. We do not wish to intensify 
this, we wish to diminish it. If the sense of brotherhood pre- 
vails, discipline as such will vanish and the streams of life 
which flow from the schools will purify the general current of 
society and bring about a golden age. 


( “e concluded next week.) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Every Language to be Taught. 

BERLIN, GERMANY.—The University of 
Berlin has announced a most remarkable 
expansion in its already extensive courses 
in modern languages inspired perhaps by 
the Kaiser’s slogan that the future of 
Germany is on the ocean. Hereafter 
every language of every people to whom 
German travelers are likely to go will be 
taught in Berlin. Special training will be 
given by native teachers in the dialects of 
the Hausas, Swahilis, Heraos, some of 
the many dialects of the Sudan and ot the 
negro tribes who inhabit Germany’s Af- 
rican colonies. The dialects of Arabia, 


Syria, Egypt, Morocco, Thibet, and Hin- T 


dustan will also be taught, while for the 
first time in any European university in- 
struction will be given in Telugu, Tamil, 
and Gujerathi—three languages of India 
described as the oldest tongues known in 
history. Japanese and Chinese will be 
eloquent of Germany’s hopes in the 
Orient. A large statf of teachers will 
unite ordinary language instruction with 
comprehensive courses in the geography 
and commercial customs of both Japan 
and China, 


Middle States Association. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land willbe held at Syracuse university, 
November 29-30. A good program has 
been prepared. Prof. James Hervey Rob- 
inson, of Columbia university, will read a 
pawl on “The Elective System and a 

iberal Education.” Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard university, will present 
the topic of ‘‘ Freedom of Speech in Con- 
nection with Education—(a), the Rights of 
Donors; (b), the Duty of the Institution to 
Maintain Freedom of Speech.” This 
subject will certainly excite great interest. 
The report of the college entrance exam- 
ination board will be given for discussion 
by Prof. N.M. Butler. Several other good 
features are included. 


Popularity of Manual Training. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The manual 
training department which is now enter- 
ing upon its second year of activity, has 
already achieved great popularity and will 
this year be extended to include the chil- 
dren of the fifth grade. The teachers 
under direction of Supervisor Waite, are 
as follows: 

Miss Maude Fuller, cooking; Miss 
Fleta Paddock and Miss Eleanor Temple, 
cooking and sewing; Vinnedge M. Rus- 
sell and Orlow L. Whitcomb, wookwork; 
and Mrs. Ruth Chapin, Nellie E. Wales, 
Florence N. Meade and Mrs Helena Van 
Duren and Mrs. Helen J. Torey, sewing 
and knife work. This constitutes a good 
working force. 

An interesting announcement is that 
manual training will go into the truant 
school this year for the first time. It is 
believed that the subject will be especially 
useful in handling wayward boys. 

Some figures submitted to Superintend- 
ent Elson regarding the cost of materials 
in this department are to be of general in 
terest. The boys of the schools in the 
knife work department during last year 
used $77.%5 worth of lumber and since 
there were I,300 of them the cost per pupil 
was on an average of only six cents for 
the year. Inthe sewing department the 
girls used $67.87 worth of needles, yarn, 
thread, cloth and buttons, and since there 
were exactly 1.300 of them the average 
cost per pupil was 54 cents each. In the 
cooking department where there were 520 
scholars employed, the expense for gro- 
ceries, meat, printing lessons, gas, and such 
things, amounted to $110.20, an average 
cost per pupil of 21 cents. 

The wood-working department used in 
lumber and that sort of material a total of 


$67.29, with 450 pupils, or an average of 
15 cents a pupil, The total number of 
pupils at work was 3,570 and the total cost 
of material was $324.21, making anaverage 
cost of 9 cents. The reports show the 
manual training fund overdrawn $1009, 
but there is $217 worth of material instock 
making a balance of $108 to the good to 
Start in the year with exclusive of the 
$6,000 in the school budget. 


Peabody Fund Awards. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Peabody education fund 
was held in New York city November 7. 
Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller presided. 
wo vacancies caused by death in the 
board of trustees were filled by the elec- 
tien of Seth Low, vice William M. Everts, 
and of Hoke Smith, véce William Wirt 
Henry. The vacancy caused by the death 
of Bishop Henry B. Whipple was not 
filled. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, general agent of the 
fund, reported that very large gitts have of 
late beengiven to the cause of higher educa- 
tion inthe South. He paid high tribute to 
the work of Dr. D. C. Gilman, Dr. W. H. 
Payne, James D. Porter, and others. 

The Peabody education fund at present 
amounts to about $2,000,000. The income 
distributed between October 1, I900 and 
October 1, 1901, was : Alabama, $6,000; 
Arkansas, $700; Florida, $1,500; Georgia, 
$5,900; Louisiana, $4,200; Mississippi, 
$2,500; North Carolina, $4,150; South 
Carolina, $4,700; Tennessee, $1,500; 
Texas, $3,300; Virginia, $5,200; West 
Virginia, $2,000; Peabody Normal Col- 
lege, $14,600; Peabody Scholarship, 
$24,329; total, $80,579. 


Presidency of Williams. 

The trustees of Williams college met at 
the Hotel Manhattan, New York, Nov. 8, 
and adjourned indefinitely without select- 
ing a successor to Pres. Franklin Carter 
who resigned last winter. Mr. Edward 
Herrick Griffin, dean of John Hopkins 
university, led in the voting, but failed to 
secure a majority. There were three other 
prominent candidates. Dr. Henry Lefa- 
vour, dean of the faculty of Williams and 
professor of physics; Pres. S. B. L. Pen- 
rose, of Whitman college, Washington, 
and the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of Kansas 
City. 

Itis said that at the next meeting the 
name of Bliss Perry, editor of the 4 ¢/an- 
tic Monthly, will be presented. Mr. Perry 
is especially popular with the younger 
graduates, and is highly esteemed by all. 


Woman’s College in Virginia. 

Amherst county, Va., is to have a large 
woman’s college to be known as Sweet- 
briar institute, as the result of a bequest 
by Mrs. Indiana Fietcher Williams. The 
college will be a memorial to Miss Daisy 
Williams, daughter of the donor. The 
total value of the bequest is estimated at 
about $750,000. 

Mrs. Williams was the daughter of a 
Vermont capitalist who settled in Virginia. 
She was married to Rev. Mr. Williams, an 
Episcopal clergyman, of New York, but 
she always made her permanent home at 
Sweetbriar, a magnificent plantation on 
Tobacco mountain about three miles from 
the county seat. After the death of her 
husband and her only daughter several 
years ago she lived the life of a recluse 
down to the time of her death. 

The management of the fund and of the 
future college will be vested in a board of 
seven trustees, of which the bishop of 
Southern Virginia, Rt. Rev. Alfred M. 
Randolph will be president. All the trus- 
tees are to be churchmen. 

Plans for the college buildings have been 
drawn by Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, 
of Boston. They contemplate a number 
of buildings grouped about two great ter- 
raced courts, 


One View of Visualization. 


The methods of teaching spelling in 
Chicago schools are still under fire. Per 
haps some nonsense is being perpetuated 
under the name of visualism and it is no 
wonder if people see the chaff and neglect 
the wheat. Oneanxious mother is quoted 
by the Record-Herald as saying: . 

“Tommy was put thru a little examina- 
tion at home and toed the mark all con- 
fidence. He said he could spell most any- 
thing, and he could in the free and inde- 
pendent fashion common to visualizers. 
He is a good, strong, courageous speller 
who props up ‘rug’ by makmgit ‘rusg,’ 
and ‘street’ by making it ‘ strent.’ 

“ Tommy cannot tell why he rejects the 
vulgar old-fashioned spelling. In fact, he 
does not seem to consider ‘the why’ of 
the things that he is supposed to learn. * 
* * He merely takes the pictures hit or 
miss, and is growing up with a chaotic lot 
of impressionist sketches to deck his cor- 
respondence with in the place of actual 
words,” 

The paper remarks editorially : ; 

“The impressionist school with all its 
pretensions is in tact a silly school, and 
its method is a sloppy method, which is 
despised not only by parents, but by many 
an unfortunate teacher who is compelled 
to resort to the old drill in secret in order 
that she may not be disgraced by the re- 
sults of visualization. How long is the 
tomfoolery to last which makes such tricks 
necessary ?” 


Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 


The regular meeting of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation will be held Satur- 
day, Nov. 16, rgo1, in Fullerton Hall, Art 
institute, Michigan avenue and Adams 
street. Business meeting, 10.30 A.M. Pro- 
gram, Il.00 A.M. Miss Jane Addams, 
Rev. R. A. White, Rev. Thomas E, Cox, 
Dr. Frances Dickinson, Kate Starr Kel- 
loggs and other friends who have expressed 
their sympathy with, and interest in the 
tax work of the federation, have been in- 
vited to give short addresses. Admission 
by membership card. 


Recent Deaths. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. James W. Web- 
ster, une of the oldest teachers in the em- 
ployment of the city, died at the Malden 
city hospital, Nov. 2, the result of an opera- 
tion for intestinal obstruction. Mr. Web- 
ster was born in 1832, at Concord, N. H., 
and in 1857 was the teacher of what was 
then called a select school, but corres- 
ponding to the present high school at Ep- 
som, N.H. He afterwards became prin- 
cipal of the Rumford school in his native 
city, where he remained until 1864, when 
he became sub-master of the Emerson 
school, East Boston. In 1870 he was made 
master of the Hancock school, Boston, a 
position which he resigned in 1883. After 
a few months’ rest he accepted a position 
as assistant in the Bowdoin school, where 
he remained until his death. He was a 
teacher of remarkable skill, especially in 
the management of troublesome boys. 
His funeral, Nov. 6, was attended by many 
prominent educators, and the services 
were largely conducted by former pupils 
now in the ministry. 


PiymoutH, N. H.—Dr. Charles C. 
Rounds, for fifteen years principal of the 
state normal school here, preceding Dr. 
Campbell, died. suddenly at his home in 
Farmington, Me., Nov. 8. of heart disease. 
He was seventy years old and left a widow 
and four pres ay His whole life was 
given to education and at the time of his 
death he was preparing to go to California 
to conduct a series of educational confer- 
ences. Before coming to Plymouth he 
was for fifteen years principal of the nor- 
mal school at Farmington. He wasa very 
successful teacher. 
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In and Around 


The Schoolmasters’ Association at its 
regular monthly meeting, Nov. 9, at 17 
West Forty-fourth street, adopted resolu- 
tions offered by Professor Thompson, of 
Dr. Sach’s school, regretting the with 
drawal of Hon. Seth Low from educa- 
tional work, at the same time congratulat- 
ing the city of New York upon its new 
mayor. The general subject for discussion 
was ‘The Examination Questions of the 
College Entrance Board of the Middle 
States and Maryland.” The question was 
opened by Mr. W.S. Blake, of the Blake 
preparatory school. Prof. Nelson G. 
McCrea, of Columbia, spoke on the mat- 
ter of the Latin examinations; Mr. John 
H. Denbigh, of Peter Cooper high school, 
on mathematics; and Mr. Robert H. Cor- 
— of Wadleigh high school, on chem- 
istry. 


The free public lecture courses in Brook- 
lyn borough have now been in operation 
four weeks with large and constantly in- 
creasing attendance. Even the election 
excitement caused very little diminution. 
The aggregate attendance of the third 
week was over 14,000. The attempt is 
being made to render the lectures mevely 
a basis for study, not a spectacular exhi- 
bition. 

Mr. Goldey on Eligible List. 


The appellate division of the supreme 
court of the state rendered a decision Nov. 
8, affirming the order of Justice Bischoff, 
of the Supreme court, granting a peremp- 
tory writ of mandamus to direct William 
H. Maxwell as city superintendent of 
schools to place on the principals’ eligible 
list the name of William J. Goldey, of 473 
Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. Mr Goldey 
has been a teacher in New York public 
schools for <4 tg years during forty- 
eight of which he has been vice-principal 
or principal. During the past twenty-one 
years he has been vice-principal of P. S. 
§® Manhattan, and since last April has 
een acting principal of that school. Be- 
lieving that by virtue of a principal’s 
license, held since 1875, his name should 
have been placed on the eligible list in 
March, 1898, he applied to the city super- 
intendent last April for instatement upon 
it. Mr. Maxwell and the board of ex- 
aminers denied his application, holding 
that the licenses granted in 1875 are ob- 
solete and that Mr. Goldey, in order to 
qualify for principal, would have to sub- 
mit to the examinations now required. 
Mr. Goldey appealed to the courts and 
has been uniformly successful. 


Size of Brooklyn System. 


Pres. Charles E. Robertson, of the 
Brooklyn school board, has given out a 
statement of the accommodations in the 
137 public schools ot the borough. He 
States that there were, on Oct. 31, this 
year 460 part-time classes. On Oct. 31, 
1900, these classes numbered 831. In the 
classes of this year there were 24,680 chil- 
dren. On the same date of 1900 the num- 
ber of children was 43,318. The total 
registration this year was 163.999; a year 
ago it was 155,278. This signifies that a 
great improvement has been made. In 
one year 27,358 children have been put 
into full-time classes. It is also noticeable 
that the waiting lists have almost alto- 
gether been done away with. 


Transfer of Funds for Brooklyn. 


President M. M. O’Brien, of the central 
board of education, completed arrange- 
ments November g for the transfer of 
$175.000 surplus money from the Man- 
hattan fund to the fund to be used for the 
payment of the salaries of Brooklyn 
teacbers. No opposition to this plan is 
anticipated, tho it stili has to be formally 
ratified. Mr. O’Brien has been very much 
concerned over the hardship which has 
been brought upon about 600 of the 
Brooklyn teachers by the authorities’ tardi- 
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ness in approving the adjusted pay rollS 
for September, and has gone to the extent 
of making a personal investigation of the 
case. When he found that there will be 
a surplus of $175,000 after the Manhattan 
teachers have received their December 
pay he was quick to claim it for Brooklyn. 


Pictures for Public School No. 7. 


A presentation of pictures to public 
school No.7 by the Progressive Educa- 
tion club of Brooklyn took place last 
week. In honor of the occasion the school 
was tastefully decorated with flags and 
flowers. Miss Ahbers presided at the 
piano and led some very well rendered 
music. Oneof the pictures given was a 
fine portrait of Lincoln; another a carbon 
photograph of the Roman Forum. Mrs. 
Joseph Leeming presented the pictures on 
behalf of the society and acknowledgment 
was made by Dr. John J.Colgan, of the 
school board. Associate Supt. Grace 
Strachan and Mr. George W. Donohue 
chairman of the local committee were like- 
wise present. 


School for Employees. 


The firm of James A. Hearn & Son, of 
Fourteenth street, has recently opened a 
school for the instruction of those of its 
employees who wish to attend, in writing, 
spelling, history, reading, and deportment. 
A competent teacher has been secured 
and a large school-room in one of the up- 
per floors of the building fitted up with 
desks, maps, blackboards, and various 
other accessories. Provision will be made 
for all the ambitious young people in the 
house to get alittle time off every day for 
study. In this way the boys and girls 
who begin work before their school edu- 
cation has gone very far, will have oppor- 
tunity to learn more thoroly the branches 
that are of especial assistance in commer- 
cial life. 

Mr. McAndrew Lectures. 

Prin. William McAndrew, as president 
of the department of geography of the 
Brooklyn institute, opened the season of 
evening lectures, Nov. 9, with a talk on 
‘* Geographical Notes taken at the Pan- 
American Exposition.” The lecture was 
illustrated with more than 150 lantern 
photographs of lake shipping and scenery. 

This topic is one for which Mr. McAn- 
drew is well prepared, for in early youth 
he workedona Michigan lumber schooner, 
served as reporter for a Detroit paper, 
and later was traveling agent for the Great 
Northern Railway Company, which op- 
erates steamships on the great lakes. 


Best Meeting in Years. 


Westchester teachers have not yet got 
over talking about their county associa- 
tion meeting, November 2, of which a par- 
tial report appeared in THE SCHOOL JourR- 
NAL last week. All are agreed that 1t was 
the best meeting held in years and that 
the highest credit is due to Supt. E. G. 
Lantman, president of the association, for 
his efficiency in ar: anging and carrying out 
the program. The addresses by John W. 
Diehl, president of the Port Chester board 
of education, and by Superintendent 
Charles E. Gorton, of Yonkers, were both 
notable. 


Large Increase in Registration. 


The returns at Teachers college show a 
gain of 155 over 1900, or. A gratifying 
fact is that this growth is mostly from 
states other than New York. There are 
ten students from California and six from 
Maine. Statistics of the growth of the 
school may be interesting. In 1897 there 
were seventy-two regular and ninety-seven 
other students; in 1901 the respective fig- 
ures are 4I9 and 177, the increase being 
48.2 per cent , and 8o per cent. 


Gift to Teachers College. 


Mrs. Peter Bryson recently bequeathed 
the sum of $2,500, the income to be used 
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for a scholarship in Teachers’ college, to 
be known as the Tileston scholarship. 

A course of lectures based upon a com- 
parative study of German, English, French, 
and American school systems is being 
given by Dean James Earl Russell on 
Monday afternoons,at 4.30 o’clock. Teach- 
ers in New York public schools and any 
others interested are cordiaily invited to 
attend these lectures. Regular students 
of the institution who take the course and 
who wish to get credit for it must take an 
additional lecture on Thursdays, given by 
Prof. E. B. Cubberley, of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., university, who is doing special re- 
search work at Columbia this year. 

The new building of the Horace Mann 
school will be publicly opened December 
5. Astrong program has been prepared 
on which Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, former 
president of Johns Hopkins university, is 
featured. 


Class-Rooms to be Fumigated. 


At the meeting of the Brooklyn school 
board November 6a resolution prepared by 
Dr. Harrigan, chairman of the health com- 
mittee was passed to the effect that when 
a contagious disease actually appears in a 

ublic school the books and materials used 

y the pupil atfected and the woodwork of 
the desk and seat occupied by him be 
burned, and the class-room thoroly fumi- 
gated and washed with a germicide pre- 
paration, the class meantime to be dis- 
missed. It is also provided that eve 
class-room in all the public school build- 
ings shall be fumigated twice every year, 
during the winter and summer vacations. 





ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 


The famous artist-author whose “Wild Animals ‘I 
have known,” and other illustrated stories of 
animal life have won him many th 


ou- 
sands of friends among. the 
school children and teach- 
ers of America, 


Flag Presentation. 


SMITHVILLE Soutu, L. I.—A large 
American flag was presented to the public 
school November 8, by Freeport council 
No. 7, Junior American Mechanics. 
Lorenzo R. Smith, chairman of the school 
board; Rev. H.O. Hofstadt, pastor of the 
East Meadow M. E. church; and principal 
W. C. Mepham, of the school, made ad- 
dresses, thanking the council for the gift. 
After the exercises in the school the flag 
was raised to the top of a high flagpole on 
the grounds, while the children and the fra- 
ternal society sang “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Flags are to be presented soon 
in the same way to the public schools at 
Bellmore and Merrick. 
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Educational New England. 


(Paty. GaRoy F. Gairrin, Frye school, Boston.) 


Boston, MAss,—The school board is 
very much excited and some members bit- 
terly wrought up over alleged irregulari- 
ties in tne election oc Miss Delia A. Cun- 
ningham to the head of the Weston street 
primary school. The board elected her 
on the motion of a single member of the 
co.nmitiee on the school without the nomi- 
nation of the superintendent, as the rules 
require, and without the approval of the 
sub-committee, by just thirteen votes. At 
the next mceting 1t was charged that only 
twelve voted tur her, thus leaving her 
without a majority of the board. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to investigate 
the matter, and now certain of the secret 
methods of “practical politics” in the 
board are threatened with revelation. 


The Hancock school association held 
its fourteenth annual reunion at Hotel 
Vendome, Oct. 27. Mr. R. M. Cushing 
presiding. About 150 members were 
present, and they had tor their guests Mr. 
Lewis H. Dutton, master of the school, 
ana Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Malden. 
Both made interesting addresses, and pu- 
pils of the school, ot ditferent national- 
ities, sang songs in their native languages. 


The new catalog of Boston college de- 
votes considerable space to discussion of 
the necessity of training the moral and re- 
ligious faculty in education. The article 
holds that any education in which these 
elements are neglected is thereby in so 
far rendered detective. In fact, educa- 
tion of the inteilect alone has little elevat- 
ing or stimulating ettect. - Only religion 
can purity the heart. 


The library of Boston university has re- 
ceatly received a number of donations 
towards its old Engttsh collection.» Pro- 
fessor Black has the matter in charge, and 
he has secured these books as donations 
thru the assistance of several persons on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Among 
these are Prot. David Masson, emeritus 
professor of English literature at Edin- 
burgh, and Professor Kex, ot London. 


The Norfolk County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met in Lorima hall, tremunt Temple, 
November 1, Mr. Emory L. Mead, of 
Milton, presiding. In the morning Mr. 
U. C, Ayers spoke upon *‘ What Men and 
Women Need to Kaow,” and Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, D.D.. pastor ot the Ruggles street 
seat church, presented a paper upon 
“ Knowledge and Character.” In the af- 
ternoon Mr. Richard W. Cone, ot Boston, 
read a paper on “ The Musicot the speak- 
ing Voice, and the Importance of its Cul- 
ture,” and Rev. S. M. Crothers, ot Cam- 
bridge, closed the convention with one ot 
his characteristic and humorous addresses 
upon ‘*The Teachers’ Opportunities.” 
He holds that the character of our teach- 
ers is the greatest hope for the land. 
Hence the teacher must understand the 
needs of the conmunity ; must teach away 
race prejudices; and, finally, must remove 
the source of anarchy. This must be 
done because the next generation will 
have the hard task, the hardest yet seen, 
of preserving liberty thru the sacredness 
of law. Mr. C. &. Harper, principal of 
the high school at Quincy, was chosen 
president for the com:ng year; Miss Dor- 
cas C. Huggins, of Brookline, secretary ; 
and Mr. oseph Beicher, of Randolph, 
treasurer. 


Quincy, Mass.—The school committee, 
at the meeting of October 29, voted to re- 
quest the city council to build a ten-room 
school at Atlantic, with an assembly hall. 
This will relieve the crowded condit on ot 
the school there, which now has about a 
hundred more pupils than it can accom- 
modate. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—The school board 
is at present somewhat agitated over the 


question of the use of tobacco by the pu- 
piuls ot the schools. An amendment to 
the rule turbidding its use by pupils on 
their way to and from the schools has 
been before the board tor some months, 
granting the power of suspension to the 
principals for every violauon of the rule. 
This amendment was adopted, October 
28, after a heated discussion. 


Mr. Algernon S. Dyer has resigned his 
position as sub-master iti the high school. 
Miss Grace G. Howard has resigned trom 
the Adams school, and Miss Aunie L. 
Libby was elected to this school. Miss 
Mary Dinnie, master’s assistant in the 
Cranch school, has resigned, and Miss 
Carrie Crane, of the same school, has been 
promoted to her place. Miss Mary A. 
Sayward has been elected as successor, 
Miss Mary A. Wyman has been elected a 
teacher ia the Quincy annex. Miss Lillian 
K. Dearborn, of Everett, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor ot drawing. 


AvuGusTa, ME.—The State Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools held 
avery interesting meeting here, October 
26. The report ot the secretary and treas- 
urer showed that forty one new members 
had been received. Mr. A. G. tretethen, 
of Maine Wesleyan seminary, Kents Hill, 
was chosen president, and Prof. F. E. 
Woodruff, of Bowdoin college, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Orono, ME.—Dr. F. W. Lewis has been 
elected president of the University of 
Maine, to succeed Dr. Harris, who has 
become director ot Towne Institute, Port 
Deposit, Maryland. Dr. Lewis was a fel- 
low in history of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1897-8. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The corporation 
of Brown university has appointed a se- 
ries of committees to visit the several de- 
partments and report upon the work done. 
Among the most noted members are Ex- 
Secretary Richard Olney, Dr. Edward 
Judson, Dr. Alvah Hovey, and Bishop 
McVickar. 


The winners of the Wayland and Harts- 
horn premiums for excellency in the en- 
trance examinations, this year, are F. E, 
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Hawkins, of Providence, first premiums 
in Greek, Latin, and French, and a colla- 
teral frst premium in French to Mary L. 
Gay, of Attleboro, Mass.; O. T. Bleom- 
quist, of Falconer, N. Y., first premium in 
mathemaucs; W. G. Meader, Providence, 
second premium in Latin; R. D. Kettner, 
Providence, second in Greek ; H. J. Swan, 
of Salem, Mass., second in French; F. E. 
Hawkins and C. H. Sheldon both seconds 
in mathematics. 


The annual convention of the Delta 
Upsiloa society was held with Brown uni- 
versity chapter, October 25, lasting tour 
days, President Faunce presiding. Va- 
rious matters of interest co the chapters 
were considered and several addresses 
and receptions were held. The best tea- 
ture ot the convention was the opportunity 
furnished for graduates’ and under gradu- 
ates’ getting in touch with one another. 
The historical sketch of the occasion was 
delivered by Prot. ——7 T. Damon, 
Harvard ’94, and the poem by Prot. Wal- 
ter C..Bronson, Brown ‘87. Rev. Augus- 
tus M. Lord, D.D., of Providence, gave 
the oration on “ The College Spirit in the 
Life of the Community.” 


NEw HAVEN, ConN.—The weight of 
responsibility for arranging the celebration 
of the bi-ceatennial of Yale university 
rested mainly upon the executive secretary 
ot the committee, Pref. John C. Schwab. 
To give him the needed rest after these 
specially arduous labors, the co:poration 
has granted him leave of absence for a 
year, and he will spend the time traveling 
in Europe. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—A State School- 
masters’ club was organized here Oct. 17, 
with Prin. J. E. Klock, ot the Plymouth 
State normal schocl, as president to hold 
a banquet each year, on the evening be- 
fore the meeting ot the state association. 
All the academies and high schools at the 
state were represented at the first meet- 
ing. Prot. Charles D. Adams, ot the de- 
partment of pedagogy, represented Dart- 
mouth college, and Prof. C. M. Weed, of 
the department of zoology and entomo- 
logy, the state college at Durham. The 
speaker of the evening was Supt. Thomas 
M. Balliet, of Springfield, Ma-s., who took 
for hissubject “ The Possible Re-organiza- 
tion of the High School and College.” 
He presented many points calculated to 
set his hearers thinking. 
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What Shall 
We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense 
are excellent guides to follow in matters 
of diet, and a mixed diet of grains, fruits, 
and meats is undoubtedly the best, in spite 
ot the claims made by vegetarians and 
food cranks generally. 
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As compared with grains and vegetables 
meat furnishes the most nutriment in a 
highly concentrated form, and is digested 
‘and assimilated more quickly than vege 
taoles or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject, 
says: Nervous persons, people run down 
in health and of low vitality should eat 
plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strength- 
ened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of 
these excellent tablets taken after dinner 
will digest several thousand grains of 
meat, eggs or other animal food in three 
or tour hours, while the malt diastase also 
contained in Stuart’s Tablets cause the 
perfect digestion of starchy foods, like po- 
tatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how 
weak the stomach may be, no trouble will 
be experienced if a regular practice is 
made of using Stuart Uyspepsia Tablets 
because they supply the pepsin and dias 
tase so necessary to perfect digestion, and 
any form of indigestion and stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach will 
be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come 
under the head of nervous dyspeptics 
should eat plenty of meat and insure its 
complete diges ion by the systematic use 
ot a safe, harmless digestive medicine like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia [ablets, composed ot 
the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of dizestion and give the abused 
stomach a chance to rest and to furnish 
the body and brain with the necessary nu- 
triment. Cheap cathariic medicines mas- 
querading under the name of dyspepsia 
cures are useless for relief or cure of indi- 
gestion because they have absolutely no 
effect upon the actual digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a 
failure of the stomach to digest toed and 
the sensible way to solve the riddle and 
cure the indigestion is to make daily use, 
at meal time, of a safe preparation which 
is end orsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive prin- 
ciples, and all this can truly be said of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists thruout the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain sell them at the 
uniform price of fifty cents for full treat- 
ment. 





* Rough House” at Harvard. 


STUDENTS IN MEMORIAL HALL BOMBARD 
EACH UTHER WITH GINGER ALE, CAKE, 
BREAD, AND TABLEWARE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 7.—Ginger 
ale was the cause to-night of the wildest 
“rough house” Memorial hall, Harvard, 
has ever known. More than a thousand 
students joined in singing, cheering,stamp- 
ing, clattering dishes, and throwing every- 
thing they could lay their hands upon 
about the hall. The fun started by some 
one discovering that ginger ale well 
shaken in a bottle, with the thumb on top, 
will explode witha fire hose ettect. The 
idea instantly became popular. Men 
fought each other until they were covered 
with toam. During the time they were 
the targets for cake, bread, fruit, and table 
articles, which were hurled at them from 
all directions. 

Men became wild over thescene. They 
cheered, without knowing why, stamped, 
whistled, pounded the tables with plates, 
bowls, and empty bottles, and rattled 
spoon holders in a deafening manner. 
Some one sta: ted a song, and others took 
itup. Yale was derided in football music 
and ‘‘ Up the Street” was pealed forth in 
thundering tones. Then came a new yell 
It ran like this: “ Pureoxia! Pureoxia. 
Rah, rah, rah; rah, rah, rah; rah, rah, pu-! 
reoxia ! 

For thirty minutes the confusion lasted, 
and when finaily the students became 
tired Memorial hall bore the marks of such 
confusion as it has never known before. 

— Special to the New York Times. 


Educational Meetings. 


Nov. 25-27.—Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association at Portland. 

Nov. 28-30.—South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association at Mountain Grove. 
President W. H. Lynch. 

Nov. 29 30.— Northwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association at Toledo. 

Nov. 21-30.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association at Zanesville. 

Nov. 29 30. — Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association at Worcester. 

Nov. 2930.—Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
Sta’es and Maryland. Syracuse. 

Dec. 27-30.—lowa State Teachers’ As 
sociation, Des Moines. Pres. 
Stewart, Ottumwa. 

Dec. 30 31.—Nebraska County Super- 
intendents. Lincoln. 

Dec. 26-29.—Southern Educational As 
sociation, Columbia, S.C. Secretary, P. 
P, Claxton, Greenboro, N.C. 

Dec. t8-26.—Southern California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

Dec. 26.—Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 

Dec. 26-23.— Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Augusta. 

Dec. 26-28.—Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Grand Rapids. 

Dec 26-28.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

Dec. 26:28.—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 


State 





fin Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial, 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 


never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. Snyper, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Ws I Msisctainsnnrsin osncnostal $ 325,753,152 


income, 1900......... seeeee 60,582.802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,141,497,888 


The Mutua! Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of oe at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY CITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Kelloga’s « Teachers’ « Libraries 
Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. KFLioee & Co., 61 E. 9tb St.. New York 











“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought. googe to ride on’ Dont take 





is SAPOLIO ® 


=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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Told in Brief. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The governer 
designated Tuesday, Nov. 12, as Arbor 
day and recommended that it be ob- 
served in the planting of trees, shrubs, and 
vines, for the adornment of the homes, the 
school grounds, and the highways of the 
state, and in such other undertaking as 
shall be in harmony with the character of 
the day. He especially urged that teach- 
ers and the pupils of our public schools 
devote this day to the beautifying of the 
grounds occupied by them, and to appro- 
priate exercises. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The secretary of 
the interior has abrogated the so called 
Browning ruling in accordance with which 
the custom laws prevailed or filling up the 
regular governmental schools betore any 
draft for sectarian school enrollment 
should be allowed. The ettect of the 
order will be to let the Indian children go 
—— school they please or go to none at 
all. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The senior class at the 
University of Nebraska has extended an 
invitation to Hon Grover Cleveland, ex- 
presideat of the United States, to deliver 
the commencement day address, 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y.—The question of 
free text-books for the Utica schools was 
submitted to the voters on November 5 
and was defeated by a decis ve vote. The 
matter was brought up by the Trades As- 
sembly and is the first instance we know of 
where such a body has interested itselt in 
a purely economic question. The discus- 
sion in th local papers was very full and 
free. The influence of the sectarian 
schools was probably the strongest factor 
in its defeat. 


LONDON, ENG.—The education board 
has inserted an advertisement in all the 
papers for temale teachers to go to the 
camps of concentration in South Africa in 
order to teach Boer children the rudiments 
of education, including sight singing. 
This advertisement has excited great de- 
rision in pro Boer circles. “Why,” it is 
asked, “should the Boer children be 
taught singing when according to reports 
what they need is medical attendance?” 


PRINCETON, N. J.—The sum of six 
thousand dollars has been given by 
Charles O. Baird, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
for the encouragement of oratory among 
the members of the senior class ot Prince- 
ton university. The income will make 
possible the estab'ishment of a prize of 
$:oo0 for the best speaker of the six high- 
est rank men in the rhetoric and oratory 
departments; a prize for oratory of $50 to 
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the best speaker exclusive of the Baird 
prize-man among men who have ranked 
within the first twelve in English courses ; 
a prize of $30 for delivery to the best 
speaker exclusive of the two above men- 
tioned ; a prize of $50 tor the best poem 
and two prizes of $50 and of $30 for the 
first and second best written disputations. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The idea of inter- 
national correspondence has met with 
great favor in this city. One of the local 
papers recently printed an accounc of the 
plan that is in operation in Nebraska 
schools and thereby interested several 
teachers who have signified their intention 
of trying a similar plan in Pittsburg. 


Leading Features of the Southern Work- 
man for November are an interesting so- 
ciological article by Dr. W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois, of the University of Atlanta, in 
“ The Housing of the Negro; ” a compara- 
tive study of the Dutch peasantry and the 
colored people of the South, by Booker 
T. Wash ngton; * Crime and Criminality 
in the Negro Race,” by Rev. C. M. 
Elliott. of St. Augustine, Fla., “ Industrial 
Education for the South,” by Carleton B. 
Gibson, superintendent of schools at Co. 
lumbus, Ga. 


Ever Young and Ever Fair, 
From the Davenport Democrat. 


The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments by the use of harmless 
cosmetics, are duties the ladies owe to 
themse!ves and to those who value their 
personal charms as they appreciate their 
moral qualities. Nelo agt unprin- 
cip'ed parties too frequently take advan- 
tage of the natural desire to be ever young 
and ever fair, and b pare upon the market 
deleterious acid and mineral poisons which 
give a momentary luster at tbe risk of future 
sallowness and ruined health In the 
Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud, of New York city, the ladies 
have a harmless preparationfor preserving 
the delicacy of the complexion, and oblit- 
erating blemishes, which ha» become the 
favorite toilet article of the leading profes 
sional artists, who owe so much of their 
popularity to their personal charms. 
Scarcely a star dressing room in opera or 
theater thruout our land is without the 
Oriental Cream. It stands to-day the 
most harmless and perfect beautifier 
known. 


California-Oregon Excursions. 


Every day in the year.—The Chicago 
Union Pacific and Northwestern Line 
runs thru first-class Pullman and Tourist 
and Sleeping Cars, to points in California 
and Oregon daily. Personally conducted 
excursions from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, leaving 
Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 
Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write H. A. Gross, 461 
Broadway, New York city. 


Winter Tourist Rates. 
Season 1901-1902. 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31. 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New 
York office. 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs Winstow's SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS oy NS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING WITH 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, © RES 
WIND. OLIO, and isthe best remedy for DIARRH@A. 
Sold by Drug ists in every part of the world. Be sure 
te ask for inslow's Soo! Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a e, 
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Misses’ and Children’s 
Wear. 


Misses’ Velour and Corduroy Tailor-made 
Suits, Misses’ Afternoen Dresses, 
Imported Long Coats, Misses’ Rainproof 
Raglans. 


‘Golf Suits. 
Children’s Wear. 


Piqué Dancing School Dresses, Children’s 
Norfolk Coats. 
Ensign Suits, Guimpes. 


Broadooay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on #uropean Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most converient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 
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g At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


Z 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, ¢ 
| Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 4 
y Baggage to and from 4d St. Depot free g 
>? Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 


Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


. 699 Manison AVE., 
Or Victor Cc, Bell, New York City. 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Oare of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Oare of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 


Announces that he is prepared to do prst class dental work 
a every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Brioge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth. 


8 pecia] prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
of teachers may be arranged. 


BFRCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH socks “to- 
Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 S‘XTH AVENUE, - NFW YORK. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 
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TO EVERY TEACHER ACCORDING TO HIS NEED 


There comes a quiet evening interval, after the day’s work is done, when the thoughtful 
teacher loves to sit down in an easy-chair by the study table and take mental inventory of 
his or her resources for the year's campaign now fairly under way. Then it is that the fa- 
vorite educational journal finds its opportunity as its pages are eagerly scanned for new sug- 
gestions and wise methods. We should be untrue to ourselves, as the publishers of this journal, 
and untrue to you, our gr tircle of readers, 1f we did not try to constantly improve our 
methods andto ‘ ‘or you to get at the ever increasing materials now avail- 
able for your ~ 


AS YO! »LANCE FALLS ON THIS PAGE 


and your atte arrested for a moment let us put before you briefly and definitely§the 
several leading ures of our extensive establishment : 
io) Ty H In enabling you to have at once 
1. Specia! Libraries for Teachers. he get aglaw 
your choice of e ,at complete but discriminating collections of the books you need in your 
work we are certainly meeting you half way. 
+ H which we have arranged to furnish at remarkably 
2. The School Libraries, low prices, and reaily as a gift where clubs of sub- 
scribers to OUR TIMES are formed, further carries out the broad educational policy of our house. 
' Here we have three new subjects added to our list of magnificent Institute portraits 
3. School D ecoration. which have proved so popular in thousands of schools all over the country. Reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces of art, mouating board, flags, unting, and other decorative materia! always at your disposal. 


H are constantly in demand by progressive instructors and you have a very large 
4. Our Blackboard Stencils variety of subjects to choose from at inconsiderable cost. 


- ' In this department we are stronger than ever before, with a number of 
oF Materials for Entertainment new publications ready and an immense variety of standard works at 


hard (See other page.) 


indi six abreast, are uity holding their position in the front rank of educational] jourrals: 
6. Our Periodicals, qii'scucoL IRNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTIIUTE, PRIMARY SCHOOL, EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS, PRACTICAL TEACHER, and OUR .1MES, at prices within the reach of every one, and in variety to suit need. 


indi we have arranged to furnish in combination with our own so as to make a very great 
7. Other Periodicals saving to our patrons. 


; : and lists covering these various departments and the whole field of educa- 
8. Our N ine Special Catalogs tional publications in general are at your disposal, free for the asking. You 


should nave these on hand at all times for reference. No telling when a new need may turn up. Write atonce. They are as follows: 

The New Ceatury Catalog, containing a classified and indexed list of more than 1,600 titles of all educationa) publishers, an 
extremely useful book of reference for every one; Teachers’ Catalog (new), containing the very latest list of books and teach- 
ers’ ails of all kinds; School Encerctainment Catalog containing a classified list of several hurdred titles of new and standard 
works, specially adapted to school use ; a descriptive Catatog of the Teachers’ Libraries with lists of the books therein; De- 
scriptive Satalog of the Sch ol Libraries with titles and numbers for ordering ; an Explanatory List of the Blackboard Sten- 
cile showing how that should be used ; list of the School-Room Portraits and Decorations and a Catalog of the Latest Song 


Books for school use. 


Three New Portraits Ready 


Are your walls bare? Make them interesting and instructive by putting up some of our 


EXQVISITE LIFE-SIZE 


PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS MEN 


Reproduced from the original crayons and mailed safely in tubes at only 25 cents 
each or five for $1.00. 


The fee of each is 22x 4 ing. patnten on New Portraits Just Issued are 

heavy hght-gra. Der.of a pleasing tone. 
Underneatn each portrait are the name, Shakespeare, : 
dates of birth ont ath, some pPpropri- (from the celebrated Chandos portrait), 
ate desigation, and in the case of authors, 
a well-known quotation. Bryant, ‘Robt. E. Lee, 
Remember that no other 
series of portraits com- 
pares with ours in beauty 

> and real value. All the 
BRYANT Presidents, on one sheet. is 
a really exquisite picture. 
The portraits are in black, and a beautifal design 6lls the 
soacesin brown ink \designed by Margaret arene. 
"Pho its cost was heavy we place it at the same price as the 
others. 












































ART SNe 
REPRODUCTIONS. LEE 


Teachers as well as pupils are influenced to better 
thoughts and more effective work by the beaatiful in art 
while noused-in away from the beautiful in nature We 
have completed arrangements for supplying at small cost, 
photographic reproductions from a new collection af art 
master pieces (unmounted); also can fill orders for any of 
the standard lists of other publishers, from the penny 
series up. 

MOUNTING BOARD, in all varieties, cut to 
order. Passe partout outfits and other materials tor hang- 
ing pictures 

FLAGS AND BUNTING fortheinterior or exterior 


THE LIST IS AS FOLLOWS: 
Washington. Longfellow, Lowell, Irving. 
Tennyson, Holmes, Lincoln, Ghittier, 
Hawthorne, Admiral Dewey. Kipling. 

Group of all the Presidents, Declaration supplied at the lowest figure to our subscribers and book 
fe patrons. A new special catalog of these things now in 
of Independence (facsimile) so so sw A A SHAKESPEARE preparation. 








E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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